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SLATE OF THE BAROMETER, &c. High Water at Leith fur 
October 1813. 
Th Be From Aug. 26th to Sept. 25th 1513, Days. | Morn. | Even. 
| | i in the vicinity of Edinburgh. 218 asl 16 
Sa. 21 6 S61 § 
Bi Su 7 48] 8 33 
ME 1815. |Barom|Thermom.| Rain. | Weather M. 4/9 18/10) 28 
ott Aug. M. Tu. 5/10 12 
26 | 30.45 | 50 | 71} | Clear W. 6/11 40/— — 
27)30.4 | 54) 75) | —— Th. 7] O TI 0 389 
28 | 50.45 | 47 | 69 Fr, 8] 0 52/1 13 
29 150.45| 50 | 68] —— | —— Sa 1 35] 55 
30 | 30.45] 48 | 66) | — Su. 10] 2 16] 2 37) | 
31 |30.12| 50] 68} —— | Cloudy |} 2 3 
Sept. 1430. 52 | 67 Tu. 12] 8 39] 4 
2 130. 5k | OY! W. 1381 4&4 4 44 
3} 29.8 | 56 | 66} 0.04 | Showers Th 14) 5 9] 5 3) 
miue 4129.61] 57 | 65! 0.35 | Rain Fr. 151 5 591 6. 28 
5 |29.7 | 56 | 65| 0.03 |. Showers Sa. 16] 7 117 38 | 
6 29.65 | 54] 62) 0.04 | —— Su. 17] 8 17] 8 59 
7129.21] 491 60] 0.04 | M. 18] 9 45/10 23 
8 {29.65 | 46 | 59) —— | Clear Tu. 19/10 28 
9/50. | 40 | 64 W. — | 
30.22! 49 GO] 0.01 | Showers Th. 21} 17] 0 39 
| 11} 50.15; 50 | —— | Clear Fr. 22] O ST] 
12] 30. 45 | 60} 0.6 | Rain Sa. 23] SI] 1 48 
13} 80. 49 169) 0.05 |—— Sue 94} 2 4) 2 20 
mee 14] 80. 42 | 63| —— | Clear M. 25) 2 S87] 2 Sil 
i 151 80.0 | 46 | GO; O.2 | Rain Tu. 3 6] 3 21 
16| 30.15) 62 | 64, —— | Clear W. 27] 3 361 3 52 
17] 30.4 | 50 | 70] —— | —— Th. 4 4. 
18 | 30.35) 63 | 65) | Cloudy Fr. 29] 4 421 5 
19} 30.2 | 64 G4) | Clear Sa. 301 5 22) 5 45 
i | 54165 Su. 31] G6 10} 6 42 [| 
21.10.95 | 40 | 62 to 
23 | 30.41] 47 | 66) | 
94130.5 | 45 | 59 
25 | 30.45) 41 64; —— | First Quart. 2. 4 22 after. 
Full Moon 10. 0 5 morn. 
Ouantity of Rain, 36 Last Quart. 16. 7 after. 
: aa New Moon 24 5 27 merr. 
Th Octeber 11. River Tweed closes, 
th ae 25. King George III. accession, (1760.) 
26, —— proclaimed. 
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Description of CASTLECARY. 


HE remains of this very ancient 
fortress are situated four miles 
west of Falkirk, on the borders of the 
county of Stirling, where it joins that 
of Dumbarton. It lies immediately 
to the South of the Roman wall, built 
by Antoninus Pius, and extending 
from the Firth of Forth to that of 
Clyde ; and it forms one of the forts 
erected by Agricola for the defence 
of that frontier. Its situation, as 
usual in such stations, is high, and 
commanding an extensive prospect. 
It is of a square form, and surrounded 
with a high wall, enclosing several 
acres of ground. ‘The whole space 
within the wall has been ocenpied by 
buildings, the ruins of which, having 
raised the ground ten or twelve feet 
above its original level, give to the 
fort the appearance of the top ofa 
ill surrounded with a sunk fence ; 
the rubbish above the stones has been 
ploughed, and vielded tolerable crops. 
In 4770, while the great canal 
was building, Castlecary being in its 
vicinity, workmen were employed to 
‘earch in the ruins for stones, that 
might be applied to its use. They 
then discovered sundry apartments 


built with stone and lime, in ono of 


‘hich were a number of stones stand- 


ing erect, about two feet in length, 
and bearing evident marks of tire. 
They appeared to have been designed 
to support some vessel, under which 
fire was put, and perhaps the place 
might have been once a Roman bal- 
neum. In the middle of the station, 
where the Priidrium stood, large 
ruins were also discovered; but the 
men not finding stones for their pur- 
pose, soon gave over digging. 

‘The outer wall of the fort has 
been surrounded with a double ditch, 
or vallum, which is still filled with 
water upon the south side, where the 
entry was formed by a large causeway 
intersecting the ditch. | Upon the 
west is a steep descent into a glen, 
through which a rivulet runs; andy 
on the north, lies a low and barren 
muir, where is a free stene quarry, 
out of which the stones of the fort 
have been dug, as appears from their 
being of the same grain, 


On arecent Mode of celebrating 
ris Vicrorigs. 


- - 
TO THE EDITOR. 
SIR, 


AM far from wishing to convey 
any censure on our. Magistrates, 
for wishing to give some public ics- 
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6-4-4 Kecent Made of celeviaiing british Victories. 


timony of their exultation at the suc- 
cesses of the British arms. On the 
cieat occasion of Vittoria, they were 
accused of being somewhat remiss in 
this particular. But they have cer- 
Lainly, on recent occasions, shewn an 
extraordinary zeal to wipe off this 
aspersion, TL only incline to doubt if 
soine of the methods taken be exactly 
suited to the dignity of their station, 


or to the reputation of this learned 


ond famous city. allude particular- 
Iv to the pasting up of placards, and 
above all of sued placards as have been 
recently exhibited. The following, 
which as the last, I will venture to 
say, can produce only ne sentiment 
in the mind of any person who has 
the Teast idea of taste or elegant com- 
All attempts to tlustrate 
ihe beauties of this production were 
superfuous 3 they must be obvious to 
the most superficial readers EF con- 
tent myself, therefore, with transmit- 
ainga simple copy of it, preserving that 
vrrangement of breaks and capitals 
on which the pungency and emphasis 
or the composition materially depends. 


VICTORY! 

LORD PROVOST AND 
MAGISTRATES Congratu- 

late their Fellow Citizens upon the 
FALL of 

ST SEBASTIANS, 
Which was accomplished upen 9th 
instant by assault, and added fresh 
honours to the name of BRITISH 
SOLDIERS. 

‘he Spaniards alone had previously 
cefested SOULT in an attempt to re- 
live the place, and gained the ap- 
plause of the 

GREAT FIELD-MARSHAL 
WELLINGTON 
for their most distinguished Gallantry. 

SSS 

The ALLIED ARMIES in itz 
NORTH are following the Bright 
Career eof BRITAIN in SPAIN. 


Council Chamber, Sept. 17. 1813. 


Defince of the Situation of the New 

Ponice O¥ricr. 

Six, THE Eprron, 
you are certainly right to be im. 
partial in taking notice of any 
Improprieties, either in the intended 
Improvements or Police of this me- 
tropolis ; at the same time, this very 
impartiality will equally incline you 
to admit of any explanation, or vindi. 


cation of public measures, in favour ot 


the party who is accused. 
I am led into this remark by ob- 


serving, in the two last numbers o: 


your useful periodical publication, 
some pretty severe strictureg on our 
Magistrates for converting the north 
aisle of St Giles’s Chureh into a Po 
lice Otlice. Tho’ [ have no connec- 
tion with these gentlemen, or lock 
for any favour from them, yet justice 
obliges me to take their part on this 
occasion. 

‘The writer of these papers endea- 
vours to point out how sacrifegeous 
it is to convert any part of a building, 
originally intended for sacred purpo- 
ses, into an othee for rivi/ use. He 
appears, however, to have altogether 
forgot, that this part of the building 
has, it is believed, for those twa cen- 
turies, been occupied as such, thoug): 
in a different way ; and it seems to 
be of very little consequence, whether 
it is now to be used as one Law ol- 
fice or another. 

Your correspondent is also pleased 
to remark, that there was no occasion 
whatever, for changing the Police 
Office, froma place so well adapted 
for its purposes, to its new station. 

With regard to the former Office, 
I need hardly remark, that altho’ it 
may have wade a shift to answer for 
a temporary accommodation for this 
useful and necessary establishment, it 
was by no means an cligible situation 
for it. Besides the narrowness of the 
entry into it, I have observed that 
the Court Room was too small and in- 
convenient. 

Bo. 
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Sketch of Thomson the Poet of Kenleith. 


But this is not all. Was there no 
gardskip subjecting the several 
private families in the acighbourhood 
ro all the noise and trouble, which 
they have put up with for years past, 
rather than complain, wien they were 
satisfied, that the first proper oppor- 
tunity would be gladly embraced by 
the Magistrates to rid them of so 
ereat adisturbance, as the conveyance 
of prisoners to and from the otlice, 
net to mention the greater nuisance 
of some of these unhappy persons, 
knocking and crying, night and day, 
at the windows of the apartment in 
which they were confined ? this I my- 
self have witnessed. Nay, further, I 


Edinburgh Improvement Kill to be 
brought imto Parliament, impowerme 
them to purchase, by valuation of a 
jury, Uus old tenement, and of re- 
building it in the same form with the 
other houses of this commodious court. 
And I can have little doubt, (froma 
what I know of the prices lately 
given for some houses in the square, ) 
that the city would be retunded by 
the sale of the first two flats for a 
Coffee - house, Banking - house, or 
wholesale Ware-house; of the two 
upper storeys for dwelling-houses ; 
and of the sunk flats for cellars ; 
while light could still be preserved to 
the stair in the corner, by one or two 


snow a respectable family in the grated windows sunk in the extended 
close, who were obliged to remove to pavement. I am, 
another house, solely on account of SIR 
this troublesome netghbour ! ‘ 
our most obedient Servant, 


Your correspondent further propo- 
ses still to remove this establishment 
io the Signet Office. After what I 
have just now mentioned, however, 
{ suppose he would be inclined to stop ? 


Edinburgh, 9th Sept. 1813. 


4 


sort with this suggestion, and not 
wish to sce a still more respectable 
neiglibourlood distressed with it— 
And, indeed, considering that the 
situation of the new Office prevents 
itfcom annoying any citizen’s family, 
it is just in the very part of the town 
which answers best for the perpose— 
ia the centre betwixt the Council 
Chamber, and the intended new prison 
ana county hall, 

“is tothe expence which he com- 
plains has been incurred in fitting up 
the new office, it would have cost 
the Community more than ériple the 
sum, to have purchased ground in an 
equally eligible place, and to have 
erected the walls of the building. 

There is still a greater objection, 
bowever, to the Signet Office being 
converted into the Police Office. 1 
trust our respectable Magistracy will 
not let slip the present favourable op- 
portunity of,in some measure, complet- 
ing the plan of the Rayal Exchange, 
oy introducing a clays: into the first 


Biographical Sketch of Tromson, the 
Poet of KUNLEITH, with a desu. 
tory description of his celebrated 
PARNASSUS. 


Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathorn’d caves of ocean bear ; 

Fall inany a flower but springs to biuoh un- 
seen, 

And waste its sweetness on the desart air. 


GRAY. 
NZEN situated in prtvote life sel- 
™ dom attract cbservation, unless 
by the coincidence of accidental cir- 
cumstances. Far trem the noise anu 
bustle of the world, their days glide 
onin a calm uniformity, till at last 
they drop into the grave, “ unnoticed 
and unknown.” But when the in 
herent spark of genius is eliciied by 
the collision of a kindred mind ; 
when the horizon is lighted up by 
the first dawnings of intellectual great- 
ness, we gaze with wonder and aston- 
ishment on the prodigy, and, anxious 
for the result, watch its approximation 
to 
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O40 
to the meridian with the utmost soll- 
citude and care. Such was the ap- 
pearance of that great high priest ot 
Nature: warm trom the plough, he 


burst upon the world like a sta: of 


the first magnitude 3 the wise and the 
tearned beheld him ascend, with sen- 
trments little short ef devotion, nor 
have succeeding ages found it at all 
necessary to detract from that high 
veneration paid him, to form a just 
and merited picture of the effusions 
of this unrivalled Sou cf Song, 
Hand fecile emergunt, quorum Virtu- 
tious obstat 
Res augusta domi” 
had lone been proverbial in the dog- 
mas and disquisitions of the antiqua- 
ted pedant. Burns was a_ glorious 
foil to controvert this opinion, nor 
are we without numberless and bril- 
‘int samples, even in these our 
davs, of innate genius rising superior, 
own exertions, to the storms of 
adversity, to the critic’s frown. Wit- 
viess a Hogg and a Bloomficld, names 
stampt with every virtuc, elegant 
and great, who have diffused a lustre, 
srillignt indeed, reund the sphere in 
which they were destined to move, 
vid have added an unperishable ger 
to tie literary ot this land of 
Romance and Minstrelsic.” 
fame ot the man of setence, 
as oof arts, ts in general destined to 
survive in the history of that 
narticular department to which his 
studies had been directed; the 
of his invention soon be- 
caine shadowy and imperfect, like 
tle phantoms of a passing dreaam.— 
Nut the fame to be derived froin min- 
strelsy, depends not on the fortuitous 
emincidence of time or #dace: no, the 
range of worlds ty the stage on which 
the bard exhibtts, and eternity the 
hound of that fame which he hath so 
justly to establish, The 
peasantry of Scotland have generally 
ac edved to possess a de- 
¥ree of int ellectual improvement, su- 


only 


rerior to every nation upon earth; 


Sketch of Thomson the Poet of Kenleiti. 


the very lowest closes of the com. 
munity can enter more immediaicly 
into the beauties of those romances 
and legends, which give a perticula: 
cast to the mind, teelingly alive to 
the sublime and pathetic descriptions 
ot war and love. Possessed of a de- 
gree of curtesity corresponding to 
the education they have received, they 
naturally embrace every opportunity 
of becoming nore enlightened. The 
oral traditions and tales of their fore. 
fathers are handed down, and, wiih 
the most ardent enthusiasm, chanted 
to those simple melodies, the charac- 
teristic of the Scottish music, and 
the aboriginal inhabitant of her pas- 
toral and agricultural departments. 
‘The impression (says an accurate 
and elegant critic) which the airs of 
Caledonia have made on the minds of 
the people, is deepened by its union 


with their national songs, particularly 


those of a mild and melancholy strain ; 
as several productions in this depart- 
ment are to be met with, which 
breathe the true spirit of romantic 
tenderness and affection, unrivalled 
perhaps by the most chaste and clas- 
sic composition of modern times. 
Having endeavoured, in these pre- 
fatory remarks, to shew that Genius is 
not always to be found in the gloom 
of the porch, or amongst the dusty 
cobwebs of the schools; but that she 
frequently descends to the low abodes 
of poverty and unadorned virtue: 
let me now presume to introduce to 
the notice of your readers, one who, 
in the humblest walk of life, has vet 
found leisure to woo the Rural Muse, 
nor hath she disdained to listen to 
his artless effusions. ‘The person for 
whom 1 am anxious to procure this 
notice, is James ‘Thomson, the poeti- 
cal weaver of Kenleith ; a man, simple 
and unaffected in his manner, yc! 
fraught with all that is respectable 


in the composition of a worthy, ho- 


nest, and industrious mind, Born to 
no inheritance but poverty, even in 


that state he has found the means of 


making 
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. Sketch of Thomson the Poct of Kenleith. O47 


yaking himself respected and es- 
teemed. During the intervals trom 
his more laborious occupations, he 
would wander aloof from the noisy 
sons of dissipation and riot ; there, all 
alone, by the margin of his native 
sills, or under the shade of his prime- 
val bowers, indulge his mind im cul- 
ling a few wild flowers from the foot 
of that vrsioned mount, and roam, in 
the extacy of his soul, “ from Nature, 
ui to Naiure’s God. 

A few of these his earlier effusions 
were handed about in MS., and were 
-o well received, that a small volume 
was got up by subscription, to which 
avery appropriate narrative was pre- 
fxed by his worthy friend and patron 
the late George Maclaurin, Esq. 
(himself a poet, and whose produc- 
tions, together with those of his father, 
have recently been published.) Irom 
the profits arising from the sale of 
this volume, he was enabled fo rear 
a small neat cottage in the village of 
Kenleith, in the parish of Currie, 
about 6 or 7 miles S. W. from Edin- 
burgh, and which he bas very appro- 
priately designated by the title of 
Mount Parnassus. 

The scite of TThomson’s Parnassus 
is at once elevated and romantic. To 
the West, you have one ef the most 
extensive and finely variegated pros- 
pects to be met with in the South of 
Scotland. Below you, as on a map, 
is delineated, the well-wooded and 
tertile county of West Lothian; alittle 
beyond, is part of Peebles, Lanark, 
Surling, and Dumbartonshire, (for, 
ina clear day, the top of Benlomond 
is visibly discerned, fading like an 
azure streak amid the otherwise bound- 
lesshorizon.) ‘To the North, the eye 
wanders over the gentle declivitics of 
Fife, Clackmannan, Kincardine, with 
the distant mountains of Perthshire ; 
the Forth winding along like an 
inland sea, with the white sail veerin 
to and fro upon its tide. To the 
East, the whole of Haddingtonshire, 
4 part of Berwick, and the greater 


proportion of Mid-Lothian, lie in 
perspective before yeu, Ldinburgie 
appears in all her glory, with the 
Castle and New Rarracks, towermy, 
like the crown of this graud Empo- 
rium, or Queen of 
the North. ‘Uhe house itselt 
ted up with all the neatness and ele- 
gance which art could bestow upon 
a situation so little susceptible of the 
genUer beauties of nature, The 
small Gothic windows cmbowered 
with honeysuckle and ivy; parteries 
of roses, and other sweet-smelling 
lowers, incircle its walls; anda sophia, 
such as princes might deem 1 2 
luxury to repose upen, is placed upon 
a gentle declivity at the end of the 
house, covered with the finest velvet 
turf, and richly garnished witha cov- 
ering of the most beautiful evergreens : 
descending the garden by arude stair 
of a serpentine form, thro’ bushes and 
patches of natural wood, you arrive 
at the brink of a gently-purling rill, 
overhung with hazel and sloethorn : 
winding a few yards along its margin, 
you come to what is very aptly called 
his Fedicon. At is a well of the ut- 
most coolness, bubbling up through a 
stone-bason, to which is chained a 
snaall iron ladle, with an inscription 
in brass sunk into the handle. Over 
the well is prefixed a large broad 
stone, with a poetical inscription, in- 
viting the pilgrim to partake of its 
salutary draught, and warning him 
against the dangers of inebriety and 
intemperance. ‘The whole is encir- 
cled with a range of romantic rocks, 
overshadowed with dark embowering 
trees Further up in this romantic glen 
he has form’d 
A pool breast-deep, 

where, 

Between twa birks, out o'er a little ln, 

The burnie fa’s, and mak’s a singand din. 

On cither side, bowers, sacred to 
Love, to Friendship, and to Hospitality 
are reared with all the nicety of taste 
and truth. In the largest of these 


‘is placed a rural table, where the 


neigh- 
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neighbouring gentry of en meet, 
spend the fine summer evenings over 
a dish of tea, or a cheering glass 5 or 
listen to the artless, but natural effu- 
sions of this untutored bard, or whis- 
per to beloved objects the mmpassioacd 
langnage ef the heart and soul. 

Upon the whole, Mounc Parnas. 
cas, and its environs, is well woith 
the attention of every unsophisticated 
lover of nature; and I believe there 
are few situations in the environs of 
the metropolis, where a select party 
could spend the day in a More com- 
foitable and agreeable manner, 

L have been thus far diffuse, in 
order to draw the attention of gen- 
tlemen, and others, who have it in 
their power to assist those whose lot 
has been cast in the low, but virtuous 
vale of Poverty; as Chomson in- 
tends shortly to publish a Second vo- 
lune of scleet songs by subscription, in 
order to assist hira im rearing up, 
a respectable manner, .a large family, 
ant to give them that education 
which it 1s every parent’s duty to en- 
cdeavour to give. 

Subjoined is a small specimen of 
his poetical talents, 


Verscs on Miss BR. a Friend of the Author. 
Near to the foot of Pentland hills, 
Where many a burnie wells, 
Bickering along in silvery rills, 

A bonny lassie dwells. 

Her skin is saft as ony silk 

That Indian ever saw 3 

And white her neck as is the milk, 
Or Winter's virgin sna’. 

Her cheeks like roses are to view, 
The yoy o° a’ wha_sees thems: 

Her lips like cherrics steep’d in dew, 
Ah! happy he wha’ prees them. 
Wer form sae beautiful and fair, 

The virtues o° her mind, 

Might wi? a saint in bliss compare, 
Frac earthly stains refin’d. 

ther temper sweet as morning breeze, 
‘lawn frae the waste o° flowers ; 
She moves with unaffected ease, 

S Goddess mid the bowers. 

Thrice happy he, to whom is given 
Such virtue to enjoy ; 

A sift nane richer under heaven, 
Which time sall ne‘er destrov. 


Monthly Memoranda in Natural History. 


The above stanzas are, in my opin- 
ion, worthy of the Rural Muse, in her 
happiest effusions, and may venture a 
comparison with any complimentary 
verses of either of his celebrated pro- 
totypes, Ferguson o: Burns. 


W. J.T. 


Monthly Memeranda in Natural His- 
tory. 
mals month, and the last, 


have seldom been surpassed 
for dryness, sunshine, and warmth. 
During a period of ten weeks, ony 
two rainy days occurred. No wea 
ther could have been more propitious 
for the harvest 3 and tt is yratifyig Lo 
be able to state, on ce besi agricultural 
authority in the couniry, that while 
* the wheat and bear crops are Aar- 
treudarly good this season,” those of 
oats and barley, if they do not de- 
serve that character, are at least 
‘something like an average.” 

Fish-Market. During the past 
suminer, considerable numbers of 
Soles have occasionally been brought 
to market, some of them equal in size 
to those that are usually seen on the 
London stalls, i. e. from a foot to six- 
teen inches lonz. It has often been 
alleged that Aberlady Bay might af- 
ford a profitable sole-fishery : if the 
fishers persevere, the soles will come 
to be more in demand, and to give 8 
higher price, in proportion as they are 
more generally known in Edinburg 
as the most delicious of flat-fish. 

Of late, numbers of Salmon-trout, 
or Sea-trout (Salmo trutta) have, in 
default of most other kindsof fish, been 
brought to market. Some of them have 
been of large size,—above two feet 
long,—resembling salmon, for which 
fish they have been sometimes sold to 
the unwary. The blackish spots with 
which the salmon-trout is marked, and 
the tail not being forked as in the sal- 
mon, are very obvious marks of dis- 
iinction. iN 
Canonmil/s, Sept. 1813. 
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Stale f Scotland during the Seventeenth 
Coutury. 
Sketches of the State of 
( Cou ludi d from page 582.) 


having attempted a brief 

account of the state of Scotland, 
how propose LG short sketch 
of Edinburgh as it was im the Seven- 
tecuth century. In doing this, it will 
he readily perceived that our abser- 
vations must be confined to ve ry 
eoneral topics, and that the chief 
-ourcesof our niformation arise, cither 
jron those authors who have compo- 
upon the subject, or, 
what as sometimes a more certain 
eulde, incidental hints im the works. 
ot contemporary writers, I call the 
latter more ceriam in general, because 
‘ev are less swayed by passion, hav- 
ing seldom any particular theory to 
cotablish, acircumstance whieh, wath- 
out limitation, cannot be afhrmed of 
the former. 

The precise period at which the 
Edinburgh was founded, is, 
hkhe that of most other cities, involved 
in great obscurity. ‘The situation of 
ithe ground upon which it stands, 
leads directly to the conclusion that 
the spot was chosen im consequence 
of its vicinity to the castle. This 
fortress, previous to the invention of 
sunpowder, was esteemed Impregna- 
ble, and even after its discovery was 
looked upon by the citizens of the 
town as capable of affording consid- 
erable protection, which arose from 
the art of gunnery being then in its 
infancy. ‘This sentiment, however, 
Loge ther with the circumstance of its 
oang built originally on one hill, 
whose declivity on both sides is very 
great, pave a peculiar cast to the taste 
of the inhabitants with respect to the 
Style of the buildings which they 
erected, as well as to the geometrical 
Hgure (if J may so express myself 
which the city assumed. These al- 
‘9, much mere than any imitation of 
Paris, as a model, were the causes ot 
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the houses being ratsed to so great a 
height. 

l.dinburgh was for many ages con. 
fined within nearly the same limits 
Vhis proceeded from vartous causes ; 
manufactures and trade were un- 
known. ‘Phe inhabitants were ex- 
posed to the incursions of the English ; 
and at one time so terrified do they 
seem to have been of an attack from 
their southern neighbours, that, in 
1585, Robert ILL. granted them the 
priviledge ot building houses in the 
castle “Though parliaments were 
frequently hekl in it, it) was not till 
about the middle of the sixteenth 
century that it began to be const. 
dered as the capital of the kingdom. 
The tumultuary state of Society, and 
the constant warfare in which they 
were engaged, also discouraged set- 
tlers from repairing to at. pro- 
portion, however, as the operation of 
these causes subsided, Edinburgh in- 
creased in size and in population. 

It has been already observed, that, 
from the nature of the ground, the 
city necessarily assumed a certain 
figure; this was that of a rectangle. 
Disliking, no doubt, a northern ex po- 
sure, but principally from the dith- 
culty of access to the town In conse- 
quence of the intervening marsh, cal- 
led the Notth Loch, the nobility and 
gentry preferred erecting houses for 
their residences while attending par- 
liament, &c. upon the South side, 
This gave origin to the street called 
the Cowgate, a name which has given 
rise to many conjectures, but which 
seems to be obviously derived from 
the ground upon which it is built, 
having been formerly laid out in pas- 
ture. How insignificant soever this 
strect appears to be, and really ts, 
when compared with others, that are 
now to be found in Edinburgh and 
in other European cities, yet it ought 

be remembered, that our ideas of 

every 


* Arnot, page 9. 
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every thing of this kind are eniy for- 
med from comparison. ‘This accounts 
culfictently for (what appears to us,) 
the hyperbolical language employed 
by those early writers who have given 
an account of it. Thus we are in- 
formed by an author who wrote in the 
cnely part of the Sixteenth Century, 
‘Phat the nobility and senators ot 
the city dwell in the Cowgate, and 
that the palaces of the chief men of 
the nation are also there, and that 
none of the houses are shabby or vui- 
gar, but, on the contrary, all magni- 
ficent *.°?) Every one who has spoken 
ot Edinburgh at that time, has enlar- 
gedat great length upon the materials 
ot which those buildings were com- 
posed. Being accustomed to behold 
only such as were made of brick, they 
secim to have been astonished at what 
they called our “ square stones.” 
Notwithstanding that in process of 
time the houses were raised to a 
height, of which no sinnlar example 
1s to be found, as far as we know, in 
ancient or modern tunes, yet this was 
not always the case. In James I.’s 
time, who was seurdered at Perth in 
l L377, the houses were rot above 
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iwenty fect high, and were gencral- 


ly covered with thatch or oroom 4. 
At what precise time the introduction 
of tiles tor covering of houses took 
place has not been ascertained. It 
was probably contemporary with the 
introduction of the manutacture of 
earthen ware into Scotland. Uf we 
are to credit tradition, ene of the first 
at these manufactories was erected 
where the street called the Potter-row 
now is, and from which indeed it 
cerived its name. Be thet as it may, 
it is well known, that, in 1621, the 


* Mumster. Cosmograph. p. 52. The 
original words are, Via Vaccarum, in qua 
habitant Vatricii et NSenatores Urbis. et in 
qua sunt principum regni palaua, ubi nihil 
est humile, aut rusticum, sed omnia mag- 
mihiea. 

+ Arnot. page 240, 
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use of thatching was prohibited With. 
in the borough by act of parliament, 
The application of schistus, or slate, 
to a similar purpose, tho’ much more 
permanent and clegant, 1 1S Compara. 
tively a modern invention. In re- 
gard to the sule of buildiag which 
Was generally adopted during the 
e arly | part of the seventeenth century, 
Jittle can be said. We must not fovea 
our opinions irom any of the great 
public works which were then erec- 
ted, nor even irom the houses in the 
strects of Edinburgh, which were ne- 
cessarily so crouded together. On 
the south side of the town there are 
sull to be seen houses which were 
erected both betore and alter the time 
of which we treat. Immediately op- 
posite to Hope-Park end, and en the 
east side of the road, stands the house 
which, according to tradition, was in- 
habited by George Heriot. Further 
south, in the Siennes, the town-house 
of the Johnstones of Wesierhall still 
remains, and in the same close, or 
court, there was a house (which with- 
in these few months only has been 
pulled down) that was formerly in- 
habited by a Provost of Edinburgh. 
This I imagine to have been Sir Pa- 
trick Johnstone, whom we shall have 
occasion hereafter to notice: further 
south still, on the road to Libbertoun, 
several buildings are to be observed 
of a similar construction: they all re- 
semble one another in this, that there 
is no communication between the low 
aud the second storey. The High- 
street of Edinburgh had even origi 
nally beena noble street ; bul during 
the ‘whole of the seventeenth, and 
nearly two thirds of the eighteenth 
century, tts appearance Was 
ingly injured, m conseque nee of the 
ciuzens being empowered, by an act 
of council, to extend the fronts et | their 
houses seven feet into the street on 
each side. ‘Phe Magistrates had cut. 
down all the wood on the Burrow- 
moor, and being unable to dispose of 
it in any other manner, they thus: 
oye nec 
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opened a very ready Market for 

The Scottish parhament seem to 
have fonnd it necessary to interpose 
their authoriiv, in consequence of the 
reve Which existed of building very 
high houses. ‘hey accordingly en- 
acted, in LOYS, that no building to be 
erected in the city should cxceed 
five stories in herght, and gave very 
judicious directions respecting the 


thickness of the walls, &c.  ‘Nhese 


are still m force. Jt is a singular 
tact, that in the middle of the Seven- 
teenth century there was not a sin- 
ale court or square tn the city. 

With respect to the population of 
Ldinburgh about the time of the Re- 
volution, | dare scarcely venture to 
hazard a conjecture. We have no 
data upon which to proceed, that can 
be termed in any degree authentic or 
to be depended on. Perhaps they 
might be about 40 or 50,000. 

When the Reformation was intro- 
duced into Scotland, there was no 
school in Edinburgh at which the 
youth could acquire the elements of 
knowledge. ‘hose who were the in- 
struments of accomplishing that great 
event, were in general passionately 
fond of learning, and were impressed 
with the notion, that when they pro- 
moted the cause of literature, the most 
effectual assistance was afforded to 
the progress of the new doctrine. 
They therefore embraced the earliest 
opportunity of erecting schools in 
those places where they laboured. 
The politieal state of Scotland pre- 
vented them from attending to this 
so early as in some other countries of 
Europe. It was not till 1578 that 
the High Grammar school was com- 


_ * This is the account given by Maitland 
in his History of Edinburgh, but I have not 
been able to ascertain upon What authority, 
or from what source he derived his infor- 
n, 


pleated.* © This was principally ef- 
fected, by Mr James Lawson, one of 
the Ministers of the city. It was 
originally intended to teach several 
branches of philosophy in this mstitu- 
tion, as well as the Latin language. 
But in consequence of a grant of a 
charter for establishing an university 
in 1582, this measure was relinquish- 
ed. 

It is a singular circumstance, that 
schools of learning have, in this coun- 
try, been established in’ the principal 
towns at a later period than in those 
which are more remote.—It Is not 
difficult to account for it. “hose in 
stitutions were originally begun un- 
der the auspices of the Clergy 5 and 
trade, from local situation, took a dit- 
ferent course. 

‘The number of puptis at the Col. 
lege of Edinburgh may be fairly es- 
timated at Forty at each class during 
the Seventeenth century, and the 
Professors were fully competent to 
the task which they proposed to teach. 
The persons who resorted to [Edin- 
bureh for the sake of knowledge were 
principally intended for the church, as 
was indeed the case throughout the 


whole of Europe with those who re- 


paired to universities. Many oi the 
customs of the church of Rome were 
of course retained. Scholastic dispu- 
tations were kept up, and even one of 
the students was preferred to the of- 
fice of Janitor, which in monastic es- 
tablishiments is esteemed a sacred of- 
fice. ‘This is no deubt derived trom 
the absurd idea, that the members ot 
a monastery should be independent of 
every one but their own community. 
The study of the /ews was for the 
greater part of the century little re- 
garded, though a professorship of law 
had been established as early as 1590. 
This was in consequence vo! the’ Lords 


of 


* Vid. Crawfurd’s History of the University 
of Kdinburgh, p. 20. 
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of Session, the Council of Edinburgh, 
and the advocates and clerks of the 
signet, furnishing the funds necessary 
to support such an institution, 

In regard to the state of medical 
knowledge, or the opportunities of ac- 
quiring it, little can be said. This 
branch of science was taught with 
great reputation at Leyden and Paris; 
and no one was supposed to have the 
qualifications requisite for medical 

ractice who had not studied at one 
or both of these seminaries. 

The following extract from a ma- 
nuscript life of Sir Robert Sibbald, in 
the advocates’ library, written by him- 
self, and never before published, con- 
tains some interesting particulars re- 
specting Edinburgh duiing the time 
of which we treat. 

“ At first [ made it my business, 
by my acquaintance with some of 
the apothecaries and chirurgeons, 
to ea myself of the method 
of practice In use amongst the 
physitians here, and gott the coppie 
of the courses of physick they ap- 
pointed in most diseases, and of the 
receipts most in use amongst them, 
When there was occasion for it, I 
caused consult them, and carted with 
a great deal of deference and respect 
to them. Some four years after [ 
settled here (1666,) Doctor Andrew 
Haliour came home, and about a yeer 
thereafter came to Edinburgh. I was 
acquainted with him in France, and 
we were allyed. He was a man of 
an excellent witt, and who had im- 
proved himself by his travels for 14 
years. He had severall iymes tra- 
velled over France, atui had been a 
yeer in Italy, and seen all the rarities 
there, and conversed with the men 
eminent for learning. He had at- 
tained much knowledge of the natu- 
rail history, and provided himself 
well with books of that nature; I 
came by conversation with him to 
know the best writters on that sub- 
ject. Thad from my settlement here 
a designe to informe myself of the 


subjects of the naturall history this 
country could afoord. For [ had 
learned at Paris, that the simplest mc- 
thod of physick was the best, and 
these that the country eifvorded came 
neerest to our temper, and agierd 
best with us, 

I had become acquaint with Pa. 
trick Morray laird of Levingstone, 
by meanes of Mr John Elies my 
comerade, who married his sister, and 
had information of him what p'ants 
might be gotten in the fields 5 and | 
frequently went to Leviston, where 
he had collected of plants that grew 
in ihe country, and foreiyne ones, near 
to athousand. I made Dr Balfour 
his acquaintance with  Leviston, 
which upon Levistone’s going abroad, 
and corresponding with the Doctor, 
gave the rise to the designe of estab. 
lishing the medicine garden at Edin- 
burgh, Dr Balfour and I first re- 
solved upon it, and obtained of John 
Brown, gardener of the north yardes 
in the Abbey, ane inclosure of some 
40 feet of measure every way. We 
had by this tyme become acquaint with 
Mr James Sutherland, a youth who, 
by his owne industry, had aitained 
great knowledge of the plants, and of 
medals, and he undertook the charge 
of the culture of it. By what we 
procured from Levistone, and otlier 
gardens, and brought in from the 
country, we made a collection of eight 
or nyne hundred plants there. We 
got several of the physitians in town 
to concur in the designe, and to con- 
tribute so much a year, for the charge 
of the culture and importation of fo- 
reigne plants. Some of the chirur- 

eon apothecaryes, who then had much 
et in the towne, opposed us, dread- 
ing that it might usher in a coledge 
of physitians, but by the care and 
dexterity of Dr Balfour, these were 
made friends to the designe, and as- 
sisted us in obtaining of the Counsell 
of Edinburgh ane leese to Mr James 
Sutherland for nynteen years of the 
garden belonging to Trinity 
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tall and adjacent to it, And Dr Bal- 
four and 1, with some others, were ap- 
pointed by the towne counsell visitors 
of the garden. Afier this we ap- 
plied ourselves with much care to 
embellish the fabrick of the garden, 
and import plants from all places into 
this garden, and procured that seve- 
rall of the nobility concurred in con- 
tributing for some years, For the 
encouradgement of Me Suatherjand, 
some gilts likewise were obtained of 
money from the exchequer, and the 
Lords of Session, and Faculty of Ad- 
vocates, for that use—and by Dr Bal- 
four’s procurement, considerable pac- 
quets of seeds and plants were yeerly 
sent hither from abroad, and the stu- 
dents of medecine got directions to 
send them from all places they tra- 
velled to when they might be had, 
by which means the garden increased 
considerably every yeer. 

It was by the encouragement of 
the Earl of Perth, that, to the enquiry 
after the naturall products of the 
kingdom I added the enquiry after 
what concerned an exact geographi- 
cal description of it, and by his pro- 
curenent, upon his informing King 
Charles the Ll. what progresse I had 
male in these matters, his majestie 
gave me a patent to be his Geogra- 
pher for the kingdome of Scotland, 
and another to be his Physitian there, 
and withall gave me his comands to 
publish the naturall history of the 
country, and the geographical de- 
scription of the kingdome. ‘This was 
the cause of great paines, and very 
tiuch expence to me. In buying all 
these books and manuseripts I could 
get for that use, and procuring infor- 
mations from all parts of the country, 
even the most remote Isles. 
ployed John Adair for surveying, and 
did bestow much upon him, and payed 
a guinee for each double of the maps 
he made. He gott much money from 
the gentry, and an allowance from the 
publick*for it; but notwithstanding 
the matter was recommended by a 


cm-. 


comittee of the counsell, and my 
paines and progresse in the work re- 
presented, yett I obtained nothing 
except a patent for One Hundred 
pounds sterling of salary from King 
James the Seventh as his physitian. 
I gott only one year’s payment, how- 
ever the work goeth one, and is 
brought a great length as to my part 
of the work, | 

In the year 1680 I induced some 
of the physitians in towne, especially 
Dr Burnett, Dr Steenson, Dr Balfour, 
and Dr Pitcairne, to meet at my lod- 
gings once a fourthnight, or so, where 
we had conferences. ‘Lhe matters 
we discoursed upon was letters fron, 
these abroad, giving account of what 
was most remarkable a doing by the 
learned ; some rare cases had happen. 
ed in our practice, and an account of 
books that tended to the tmprove- 
ment of medicine, or naturall history, 
or any other curious learning, and 
were continued till the erection of 
the colledge of physitians. Severall 
of the discourses are inserted in a 
book [ call Acta Medica Edinbur- 
gensia ; they were forborne then upoa 
the introducing of such conferences 
ance a month in the colledge. 

Sometyme before this, Mr Cuning- 


ame, a chirurgeon, had been refused 
his admission among the chirurgeow 


apothrcaries, and ill used by them : 
he had engaged the apothicaries in 
town upon his side, and had raised ane 
action before the Court of Session 
anent the right of these employments, 
and the Lords had requyred the @- 
pinions of Dr Hay, Dr Burnett, Dr 
Steenson, and Dr Balfour about the 
chirurgeon apothicaries, whether there 
were any such conjunction of these em- 
ployments in other countrys, and whe- 
ther or not it was expedient for the 
leidses they should be joined in one 
person here. ‘They were pleased to 
take the opinion of the rest of the 
physitians in town anent these matters, 
and accordingly they met altogether 
zt Dr Hay his lodging. After — 
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had agreed to the report, that there 
was no such conjunction of these arts 
elsewhere, and that 1t was very preju- 
dicial both to the leiges and to the 
physitians, [ took the occasion to 
represent to them, that this being the 
first ume we had all met, 1 thought 
it was our interest to nnprove the meet- 
ing to some furderuse, and I downright 
proposed we might take to considera- 
tion the establishment of a Coledge, to 
secure our priviledges belonged to us 
as doctors, and detend us against the 
encroachments of the ehirurgeons and 
apothicarics, which were msupport- 
able. his gave the first ryse to our 
mectings thereabout, and his Roval 
Hishness the Duke of York com- 
ming to Scotland shortly after, and 
Sur Charles Scarborough his Majesties 
urst Physitian following him soon af- 
ter that, we consulted with Sir Charles 
and found him our great friend, and 
very ready to give us his best assist- 
ance with the King, and the Duke, 
who was by this tyme High Conmmis- 
sioner, ‘There was great opposition 
made to the design by the town of 
Edinburgh, who concurred with the 
chirurgeon apothicaries ; and by the 
Universitics with whom the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops and some of the 
Nobility joined. I gott the Earl of 
Perth and his brother Melfort to beour 
great friends, and they brought in 
many ot the Nobility to favour the 
designe, — And! having recovered ane 
warrand of King James the Sixt, of 
happy memory, directed to the com- 
Missicner and estaits of Parliament 
then sitting in Seotland, dated the 3d 
of Jule 1621, with ane reference by 
the Parliament thereanent the 
Lords of secret counsel, with power 
to doe the.cin what they thought fitt, 
and that thew determimation therein 
sould have the foice of an act of Parlia- 
ment dated the 2d of August 1621— 
produced this to his Royall Highness, 
who, sosoon as he saw it superscribed 
by King Jaires, said, with much satis- 


faction he knew his grandfather's: 


hand, and he would sce our bysirissee 
done, and from that moment actc4 
vigeurously for us, so that it was re. 
solved there sould be ane Coliege of 
Physitians, butt it took a long tyme 
of dispute before the counsell, in 
answermg the objections of the Chir- 
urgeons and of the town of Edinburg), 
against it. We soon did ayreee with 
the University and Bishops, and.thete 
Were some conditions insert in the 
patent in their favours, and they be- 
came strong solicitours for us, so that 
after long debates the mater was con- 
certed, and the draught of the patent 
agreed to by the counsel! was sent vp, 
and very soon thereafter by his Royai! 
Righness his procurement retu:ned, 
signed by the King. The very next 
day I turned it into Latin, and the day 
thereafter yave it in to the Chancery 
Chamber, and _ waited upon it till it 
Was written in parchment, and ready 
for the great seall, which was append. 
ed to it upon the 29th November 
1681, being St Andrews day—l: 
coast a great deal of money to defray 
the charges of the plea, and for gett- 
ing it signed at court, and sealed here. 
We paid considerably, each of us, ex- 
cept Dr Hay, who would not contt- 
bute one farthing, though his name 
be the first insert in the patent. Dr 
Brisban paid nothing either, and so 
they were declared by the college 
honorarie members. Dr Steenson, 
and Dr Balfour and I were at double 
expence, in regard that we sollicite 
the matter, and mett with the lawers 
and clerks, and frequently treated 
them. The patent is very honourable 
for our society, and contains a jurts- 
diction within ourselves which the 
publick judicatures are obliged to si¢ 
execuied, 

1 was made Geographer for the 
kingdome of Scotland, and commatd- 
ed to publish the naturall history, and 
the geographick description thereo!, 
the $Oth September 1682, as appeat- 
eth by my patent. I was made, by 
the towne of Edinburgh, Professar 
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of medicine in the colledge of Edin- 
burgh, upon the fvft day of March 
1595, as the extract of the act under 
the clerk’s hand beareth. IL was in- 
stalled and admitted by the Magis- 
trates to the exercise of the charge, 
the 25th of March 1685, as appear- 
eth by the extract from the clerk. 
i was made President of the colledge 
of Physitians at Edinburgh, upon the 
touth day of December 1654, the 
day ot election that year, and conti- 
nucd till the next election day, as ap- 
pears from the colledge minute-book. 
When I was president, the dispensa- 
torie, or for this place, 
was completed, caused transcribe 
iwo copies of it, one for the colledge 
in tolio (which was delivered by me 
to Dr Balfour at his election to be 
preses,) and another in quarto for 
inyself, which I paid for out of my 
own money. I got the chancellor’s 
license to it, and did agree with Da- 
vid Lindsay for printing it, upon the 
said David his charge, and he obliged 
himself to deliver copies of each 
of the impressions, both in folio and 
i2mo, for the use of the colledge, 
Whereto the colledge did agree, as 
appears by their minute booke, and 
yett a faction obstructed them. The 
patent was ratified in Parliament, and 
{ took instruments upon it, and I saw 
all the colledge debts pay’d ; and the 
Vhesaurer, Dr Spence, at my going 
oil, had in4his hands over and above 
these payments made, ane hundred 
ond twenty-nine pounds, and twelf 
~hillings Scots, and six hundred merks 
vonds, as appears from the minute 
vook of the colledge. The confer- 
ences were kept up lykewise during 
my time, and the discourses were 
made,” 

Sir Robert Sibbald was a man of 
4S pure intentions, and of as indefati- 
cable industry and ardour in the pur- 
‘ult of science, as any age has ever 
produced. Though not possessed of 
‘ae gentus of Pitcairne, and of several 
“Ser eminent contemporaries, he had 
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equal, if not superior habits of indus- 


try and application to those philoso- 


phers who, in his time, cultivated the 
knowledge of nature. effect 
which such a man produced was in- 
calculable; the sole object which he 
seems to have had in view was to pro- 
mote the progress of science, and 
thereby to benefit mankind. ‘Towards 
the end of the seventeenth century, 
his celebrated friend and associate, 
Sir Andrew Balfour, died, who, te- 
gether with his brother Sur James, 
the Lord Lyon, were great encoura- 
gers of learning, and coilectors of 
whatever had a tendency to illustrate 
the history and antiquities of Scot- 
land. ‘The library of both brothers 
was sold bv auction in the year 1700: 
whether the Balfour MSS., now in 
the library of the faculty of Advo- 
cates, were purchased at that sale, or 
presented to that honourable body, I 
know nat, but they constitute the 
most valuable part of that extensive 
collection. ‘The Balfours and Sib- 
bald had a great taste for antiquarian 
research, and indeed may be con- 
sidered as the first who excited the 
attention of the public in this coun- 
try to those studies. Natural history, 
as we have already scen, was no less 
diligently cultivated by them; and 
they seem to have been more gener- 
ous than collectors sometimes are. 
Sir R. Sibbald presented to the Unt- 
versity of Edinburgh, in the year 
1697, a great variety of natural and 
artificial curiosities, both domestic 
and exotic, and published, at the ex- 
pense of the University, a treatise con- 
sisting of 216 pages, giving an account 
of them; entitled “ Auctarium Mu- 
sexi Balfouriani e Museo Sibbaldi- 
ano.” ‘Thus this excellent man must 
be considered as the founder of the 
museum in the university, and was 
among the first, if not the very first, 
after Dr Morison, who published in 
Scotland an introduction to natural 
history. Under his auspices Mr 
James Sutherland, intendant of the 
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physical garden, and who has been al- 
ready mentioned, published in 1683 
Hortus Medicus Edindurgensis, con- 
sisting of nearly four hundred pages. 
From the dedication aud preface, it 
is very plain that he had profited by 
the plan, which had originally been 
projected by Dis Balfour and Sib- 
Vo Sibbald the university 
also owe pictures of Charles the I. 
and James Vi l.and Earl of Perth, 
Drummond of Hawthornden, Sir 
George Mackenzie, and of the cele- 
brated Buchanan, and the two Bo- 
dil. 

The college library had been found- 
ed at a period nearly coeval with that 
of the university itself, and has con- 
tinued to promote the interests of li- 
terature with great and increasing 
success ever since its first establish- 
ment. The library of the faculty of 
advocates was founded about a cen- 
tury later, by Sir George Mackenzie ; 
the liberal principles upon which 
books are procured from these two 
excellent collections, afford advantages 
which cannot be obtained from Eng- 
lish or foreign libraries, where the 
liberty of taking the books home is 
not granted. 

The courts of law have always con- 
tributed much to the prosperity of 
Edinburgh, and ever since the admi- 
nistration of justice in the higher 
courts was confined to the capital, 
that em nent body have taken a most 
active part in promoting the improve- 
ments which have from time to time 
been adopted. It is a singular cir- 
cumstance that the town of Edin- 
burgh paid the rent of the house pos- 
sessed by the President of the Session, 
and that President Forbes was the 
first who declined accepting of that 
bounty. 

There are several miscellaneous 
articles, which it ts necessary to men- 
tion in an account of Edinburgh, and 
which cannot be included under any 
general head. Printing, which had 
been introduced about the vear 1507, 


by Walter Chapman and Andrew 
Mular, did not make great progress 
for nearly two centuries. ‘lhe prin- 
cipal cause of this was the granting of 
patents to individuals, te exercise cer 
tain branches of trade to the prequcdice 
of others; to which also ought to be 
added the little encouragement which 
was afforded: so late as 1703, 
quarto pages could scarcely contein 
the errata in Anderson’s edition et 
the Testament; the public were there. 
fore supplied from England and Hol. 
land, 

The oldest Scotch newspaper which 
I have seen, is entitled ** Mercurius 
Scoticns, er a true character of affairs 
in England, Scotland, France, and 
Ireland, from Tuesday October 21, 
to ‘Tuesday October 28, 1651, 4to: 
this, however, is only a single paper, 
and the thirteenth of the series. Up- 
on the twenty-cight of February 
1699, the Edinburgh Gazette began 
to be published, in a single leaf folio, 
by James Watson, and had considera- 
ble circulation. In the course of a 
few years, newspapers, under a differ- 
ent title, were projected by the same 
editor, and conducted with considera- 
ble ability. 

So early as 1660, plays were per- 
formed at Holyroodhouse, by military 
officers and other servants of the 
Crown, but the religious prejudices 
of the nation rendered every attempt 
to introduce that species of amuse- 
mert as altogether ineffectual. 

There were three posts in the 
week, between Edinburgh and Lon- 
don at the time of the Revolution: 
the revenue derived from it scarcely 
amounted to £.2000, whereas at pre- 
sent it may be pethaps fairly estima- 
ted at £.100,000 ; a proof of the pro- 
digious increase of the propulation, 
trade, and wealth of the country. 

In 1684 the town was lighted by 
Sir George Drummond of Milnab, 
then Lord Provost ; and even before 
that time, coaches were in the town 


ready to be hired, and the experi- 
ment 
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ment of establishing stages had been 
made, but the accommodation derived 
trom them was inconsiderable. 


Account of the Trial and Execution of 


Puitir for ihe AMur- 
der of Mr and Mrs Bonar. 


Angust 20th 1813. 


‘HIS morning the prisoner was,a few 
minutes after eighto’clock, brought 
to the bar in fetters, and with a belt 
round his waist, to which his wrists 
were pinioned, so that he was unable 
to raise his hands, with a view, we 


suppose, to prevent him doing any. 


personal injury. He ‘was conveyed 
to the ba. by the paoler of Maidstone, 
Mr Adkins the governor of Cold- 
bath fields prison, and several cons- 
tables. ‘The prisoner being arraigned 
and asked for his plea, he said that he 
had already made a full confession of 


~ all the circumstances of his guilt, 


which confession he was still ready to 
confirm, but as it appeared to be the 
general wish that he should take his 


trial, he would plead ‘not guilty.”— 


The prisoner spoke so indistinctly, and 
in so low a tone, that we could with 
difficulty collect his meaning.— Upon 
the jury being sworn, 

Mr Roberts opened the case for 
the prosecution, stating that the pri- 
soner stood indicted for murder and 
petty treason, he having murdered his 
master Mr Bonar, when ‘actually im 
his service. 


Mr Serjeant Shepherd stated the, 


case, observing, that that which in or- 
dinary cases would have been charged 
as murder, amounted in this instance 
to petty treason, because the prisoner 
Was, at the period when he commit- 
ted the crime of which he stood ac- 
cused, the servant of the gentleman 
who was unhappily the victim of his 
criminality. His crime was, therefore, 
designated Petty Treason, which was 
the greatest that could be perpetra- 
Sent. 1813. 
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ted by any subject, excepting only an 
offence against the State. ‘his da- 
Signation, and its,consequent penalties, 
the wisdom of eur laws had pronoun- 
ced against such delinquency, with a 
view to secure the most valued com- 
fort of lite ; for although means might 
be found to provide against external 
violence, it would be impessible to 
guard avait that domestic treachery, 
the operation ot which must render 
existence itself scarcely valuable. It 
was therefore miost essential to the 
common happiness of mankind to visit 
such treachery with peculiar severity : 
that the unfortunate man at the bar 
had been guilty of such treachery in 
the most aggravated iorm, he believed 
that such evidence would be adduced 
as would leave no doubt in the mind 
of the Jury. From this evidence it 
would appear that the prisoner, who 
had been but a Short time in the ser- 
vice of Mr Bonar betore that gentle- 
man’s death, was the only man-ser- 
vant who slept in the house on the 
night of Mr Bonar’s murder, the 


other men-servants sleeping as usual 


in certain out-houses; that the other 
servants retired to bed about twelve 
o’clock, Nicholson remaming in the 
servants’ hall, and that Mr Bonar re- 
tired te bed between twelve and one. 
‘To Mr Bonar’s chamber there was, it 
would appear, an antichamber, the 
locking of which on the outside, which 
was quite unusual, being observed by a 
servant-maid the morning the murder 
wascommitted, first led tothe discovery 
ofthe crime. ‘The same servant-maid 
also noticed a strange smell, with some 
footsteps from the door of the anti-cham- 
ber, and a rush light removed, which 
had the night before been placed in the 
anti-chamber, which circumstances she 
communicated to another -maid-ser- 


vant, who, upon hearing them, exclaim- 


ed, “* Good God ! if that be the case, I 
am afraid my master and mistress are 
murdered.”” Here the learned Sér- 
jeant detailed the other circumstances 
of the case, which, as they afterwards 
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appear in evideace, we think unne- 
cessary to deiailhere. dwelt par- 
ticularly upon the conduct of the pri- 
sonec folding up and carrying down 
the sheets, the perturbauion and un- 
easiness he manttested on the morn- 
ing of the murdex, which perturbation 
Was not that which must disturb any 
man of humanity who wilnessed the 
horrid sceae Mr Bonaz’s house pre- 
sented, but evidently that which arose 
from the agitation of conscious guilt ; 
-—this perturbation was indeed such, 
that when, trom his own suggesiion, 
the prisoner was preparing to set off 
for Mr Astley Cooper, he was unable 
to saddle the horse he took with him, 
which horse was therefore saddied by 
the coachman. After adverting to 
the attempt made by the prisoner up- 
on his hie while the Coroner’s Inquest 
was siting upon Mr Bonar, the Lear- 
ned Seijeant dwelt upon the prisoner’s 
coniession, when his wound, after 
having been sewn up, and apparently 
recoverin, happened to break out a- 
fresu. It was then that he made this 
confession, which put his guilt beyond 
ali coult, which confession was made 
evidently uoder an apprehension that 
he wvas dying, and intended, probably 
as the only possible retribution he 
couid oer for the horrible crime he 
had committed. But without this 
confession, the ‘Learned Serjeant ap- 
preucnded that the case could be 
cleariy made out, that there was cir- 
cumstantial evidence amply sufficient 
to convict the prisoner. 

‘The first witness called was Susan- 
nal Camack, who was examined by 
Mr Gurney. She deposed as follows : 
— Phat sue was house-inaid to the 
late \[r Bonar, in whose service the 
prisoner at the bar had also been a 
footmen in liverv, for about five 
weeks previous to the 30th of May 
Jas. Prisoner was the only man-ser- 
vant who slept in Mr Bonar’s house, 
the coachman and groom sleeping 
over the stable.’ On the morning of 
the Sist of May last, deponent rose 
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about half after six o’clock, and she 
noticed the ant!-room of her master’s 
chamber locked on the outside, which 
particularly struck her, because it was 
quite unusual. She never found the 
door so Jocked before. She also 
observed some foot-marks from the 
anti-room door, and that the rush-light 
was removed. She went into her 
mistress’s bseakfast room and dusted 
it. She then went down stairs and 
met the prisoner in her passage to the 
housekeeper’s room, He was dressed 
ali but his coat. Ele looked) round 
after witness, but she saw nothing 
particalar about him. She called up- 
dn Mary Clarke, in her room, and 
told her what she had scen. She and 
Mary Clarke knelt down to examine 
the foot-marks, and observed that 
they were bloody. She and Clarke 
being alarmed, immediately called 
Penelope Folds, and with her went 
into Mr Bonar’s bed-chamber, where 
they found him lying on the floor, 
and covered with a counterpane. 
He was dead, arid there was blood 
all about the room.—There were 
many ether servants soon after in the 
room, but she did not see the prisoner 
among them. Mr Bonar was thus 
found murdered about half after seven 
o'clock. A surgeon was sent for to 
Bromicy, and the prisoner proposed 
tovo for Mr Astley Cooper, She ob- 
served some sheets, which were 
brought down to the servants’ hall, 
from her master’s room, by the pri- 
soner, which sheets were wrapped up 
in a sheet, taken, she believed, from 


the prisoner’s own bed. ‘The prisoner 


ssid that he had been jn her master’s 
room, adding, that his master was 
quite dead, but that his mistress was 
breathing, and therefore begged het, 
with the other maid-servants, to g° 
up to her assistance. She did net 
then notice any .thing particular m 
prisoner’s look or manner. She saw 
a japanned candlestick in her master’s 
room, which did not belong to tt, 


but which was usually kept in the 
pan- 
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pantry, Which was near the servants’ 
hall, where the prisonce slept. On 
hep cross-exaimination by Mr Pooley, 
she said, that she first saw the sheets 


before-mentioucd in the servants’ hall, 


which was a great distance from Nr 
Bonar’s chamber. She did not see 
the prisoner take the sheets out of 
her master’s room. When the pri- 
soner looked after her on passing him 
the first time in the morning, she did 
not think it particular. It was a 
common thing with him to look 
round at her, and he only looked then 
as on former cecasions. ‘lo a ques- 
tion from Mr Gurmey, she replied, 
that the prisoner usually spoke on 
pissing her, but was silent on that ee- 
canton, 

Mary Clarke, examined by Me 
Roberts, stated, that she was Mrs 
Honar’s maid 3 she left her mistress 
about ten o’clock on the night of the 
oOth of May, ia her dressing-room, 
and retired to bed about a quarter be- 
fore two o’clock. About half-past 
seven o’clock on the following morn- 
iag, she was called upon by Susannah 
Cumack, who told her of the bad 
smell, the foot-marks, and the remo- 
val of the rush light. She did not go 
directly into her mistress’s chamber, 
but went down to the laundry-maid, 
whom she begved to accompany her 
into her mistress’s bed-room., The 
laundry-maid did accordingly go with 
her, and entered the bed-room of her 
nustress first. ‘Phe Jaundry-maid 
opened the shutters and screamed ; 
Sue also screamed, and ran down stairs 
to the servants’ hall, where she saw 
the men-servants, and among them 
the prisoner, as she thought. She 
was so alarmed as'to lose her recol- 
lection for some time ; and on her re- 
covery, the first person she noticed 
Was the prisoner in the servants’ hall. 
He pulled a sheet off his own bed, in 
which he wrapped up some sheets, 
whieh were bloody. She went down 
stairs to her master’s chamber, and 
saw him lying dead on the floor, ¢o- 
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vered with a blauket.—Here the wit- 
ness was so much agitated as to be 
quite unable to articulate, and exceed- 
ingly to affect the whole Court. 
After some time, and the administra- 
tion of smelling salts, &c. she seme- 
what recovered, and to a question 
from Me Pooley, answered, that at 
the time the prisoner came into the 
servants’ hall, with the bloody sheets, 
there were several servants in the hall 
as well as him. 

Penelope Folds deposed, that she 
was the laundry-maid of Mr Bonar. 
On the morning of the 3lst of May 
last, Mary Clark and another maid- 
servant came into her room, and with 
them, im consequence of what they 
told her, she went into her master’s 
bed-room. She opened the shutters 
and saw the dead body of her master. 
—(Here the wiiness manifested the 
utmost affliction, and shed tears pro- 
fusely.)—She did not examine the 
marks of violence upon the body, but 
she saw that it was covered with 
blood. She went down to the ser- 
vants’ hall, and she saw the prisoner 
bring some sheets into it, and wrap 
them up in a sheet taken from his 
own bed : prisoner said that Mrs Bo- 
nar was living, and begged her, with 
her fellow-servants, to yo up stairs to 
her. She went up stairs accordingly, 
and prisoner went up stairs before her. 
She saw him taking a blanket to cov- 
er her master’s body. He took the 


blanket from off the floor, and she 


did not see him take up any thing 
else. ‘The sheets the prisoner brought 
into the servants’ hall she saw were 
bloody, and he put them on the floor. 

Thomas Foy deposed, that he is a 
police constable, beloncing to the 
Marlborough Street VUitice. On the 
Ist of June last, he went to Chisle- 
hurst, to the house of the late Mr 
Bonar, and there he found a pair of 
shoes in the wood closet which is 
facing the servants’ hall. These. 
shoes had the marks of blocd both 


upon the upper leather and the sole 
and 
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and on comparing them with the im- 
pressions of bloody footsteps, opposite 
the door of Mr Bonar’s anti-chamber, 
he found they corresponded exactly 
with these impressions. ‘The witness 
produced the shoes, which were stain- 
ed as he had described. ‘They were 
right and left—the one had a heel 
and the other had not, and this dif- 
ference enabled him more accurately 
to ascertain their correspondence with 
the before - mentioned impressions. 
The prisoner was brought in custody 
to Chislehurst, between three and 
four o’clock on the day of deponent’s 
arrival there. About eleven o’clock 
that night, deponent shewed the pri- 
soner the shoes, and he admitted them 
to be his. Witness received some 
sheets from Susannal) Cumack, which 
circumstance Cumack was called to 
eorroborate. Foy stated that one of 
these sheets was fine and the other 
coarse. He found them lying on the 
Hoor ef the servants’ hall, very much 
stained with blood. ‘The sheets were 
produced, and the coarse sheet was 
quile covered with the appearance of 
blood, while the tine one was compa- 
ratively much less stained. Witness 
found a night-cap in the  prisoner’s 
bed, which prisoner at first denied to 
be his, but he atterwards owned it, 
and on being shewn the bloody marks, 
apparently of fingers, upon il, prison- 
er saad he supposed those marks were 
produced by him after he had fetched 
the bloody sheets from his master’s 
room. Witness found the night-cap 
in the prisoner’s bed, by shaking it 
out of the blankets. He found no 


sheets on the bed.—On cross-exami- 


nation by Mr Pooley, witness said that 
the sheets were delivered to him late 
at night, It was about eleven o’clock 
at night when he shewed the shoes to. 
the prisoner, who was not at the time 
in any state of perturbation, nor flur- 
ried, nor disordered as one who had 
been drinking freely. 


Eleanor Thomas deposed, that she 
was cook to the late Mr Bonar, and 
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in th habit of making the men-ser- 
vants’ beds, On the night of the 
30th of May last, she made the pri- 
soner’s bed in the servants’ hall, and 
placed two coarse sheets upon it. She 
saw the bloody sheets brought from 
her master’s bed-room on the Sist of 
May ; and on being shewn the cuarse 
sheet ‘produced tn Court by Foy, she 
stated that she believed that to be 
one of the sheets which, on the nie 
of the 30th of May, she placed upon 
the prisoner’s bed. 

M. Sweetapple deposcd, that she 
went to Mr Bonar’s house on the 
morning of the SIst of May last. I 
was about eight o’clock when she gor 
there, She went up stairs, and atter- 
wards into the servants’ hall, where 
she saw a bundle on the floor. 4M. 
Smith opened this bundle in her pre- 
sence, and there were -two sheeis 
wrapped up in one taken from the 
prisoner’s bed. “These sheets were 
very bloody ; the one was fine and 
the other coarse. Saw them deliver- 
ed to Foy, and believed them the 
same as were then produced in Court. 

Susannah Cumack being again cal- 
led, deposed, that tlfere was no rob- 
bery committed in her master’s house 
onthe night of the murder. There 
Were no drawers or property what- 
ever even disturbed. Her mistress’s 
watch remained where it usually was 
placed, under her pillow ; her master’s 
watch was found at the head of his 
bed. ‘The outer doors were closed. 

Stephen Lavender deposed, that he 
was a police officer belonging to Bow 
Street 3 he was sent to Chislehurst on 
the Sist of May Jast, and found a 
coarse sheet somewhat stained with 
bload at the' foot of the prisoner's bed 
in the servants’ hall. ‘This sheet be- 
ing produced, E. ‘Thomas stated to 
be one of the two she had placed 
upon the prisoner’s bed on the night 
of the 30th of May last, which, with 
the other bloody sheet before produ- 
ced hy Foy, made up the two sheets 
which she so put on the — s 
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bed. Lavender proceeded in his de- 
position. He arrived at Chislehurst 
about one o'clock on the day the 
murder was committed. He went 
into the bed-room ot Mc Bonar, who 
on examination appeared to him to 
yave reecived his wounds from some 
sharp or heavy imstrument, and he 
found a poker in the room, which he 
thought to be the fatal instrument, 
This poker the witness produced—it 
was quite bent, and almost all over 
stained with blood, particularly from 
the bend downwards. He also pro- 
duced a candlestick, which he found 
im Mr Bonar’s room, and which had 
been trodden upon and stained, appa- 
rently by some bloody foot. On 
Tuesday the Ist of June, he, with 
Adkins and Forrester, two police 
oilicers, took the prisoner in custody 
to Chislehuist, about four o’clock in 
the evening. ‘Lhat evening the Co- 
roner’s Inquest sat upon the body of 
Mr Bonar; while the Inquest was 
sitting, between eleven and twelve at 
night, the prisoner was found to have 
cut his threat, but surgical assistance 
being called in, the wound was sewed 
up, and he appeared likely to recover. 
For several days after, witness attend- 
ed the prisoner. On the 8th of June the 
wound in thethroat bled afresh,and the 
prisoner expressed an eager desire tosee 
Mr Bonar, the son of the deceased. Mr 
Bonar accordingly came to him, and 
in Lis (witness’s) presence the prison- 
ér, without any promise or threat 
whatever being used to him, made a 
voluntary confessien to Mr Bonar. 
What prisoner said was reduced to 
Writing, in the form of question and 
answer, by Mr Astley Cooper, and 
the writing being read over to the 
prisoner, he signed it. “This writing 
Was afterwards read over to the prt- 
soner, in presence of Mr Wells, the 
Magistrate, and the prisoner drew a 
dry pen over the signature. Mr 
Wells, with witness and others, also 
Signed this document. 

Mz Wells corroborated that part 


of the last part of the witness's depo- 
sition which reterred to him, and de- 
livered in the document alluded to, 
which he stated to have been distinct- 
ly read over to the prisoner betore he 
drew his dry pen over the sivnature, 
as before mentioned. On cross-ex- 
amination by Mr Pooley, Mr Wells 
stated, that the prisoner did, at the 
time, appear to be in great pain, and 
very much disturbed; not, however, 
disturbed in intellect, but in such a 
condition as perfectly to understand 
what he was about respecting this do- 
cument. 

Here the confession was read by 
Mr Knapp. It stated that the pn- 
soner had no accomplice whatever in 
ihe crime he had committed 3 nor did 
he himself know of or meditate the 
crime ten minutes before it was com- 
mitted. He had been sleeping on a 
form in the servants’ hall, until three 
o’clock in the morning; when he 
awoke he took a er from the 
grate, and, with a lighted candle, en- 
tered his master’s bed-room. ‘There 
he looked about him for a moment, 
when he gave his mistress two blows 
of the poker, and ieft her. He then 
gave his master two or three blows, 
who, after saying, “ Are you coming 
to bed, love?” sprung out of bed, 
and struggled with the prisoner. ‘The 
struggle continued for about fifteen 
minutes, in the course of which the 
deceased had nearly got the better of 
him (the prisoner); but prisoner at 
length got him down. Prisoner ther 
went down to wash his hands in the 
sink of the butler’s pantry; and hav- 
ing done so, he opened the hall-door, 
and the drawing-room windows. As 
to any motive fer the murder, he 
could state none; indeed he knew 
not of any. He had heard of his 
having complained that his mistress 
took him too often behind the car- 
riage. It was true he did complain 
somewhat on this head, but he felt no 
resentment; no, he never even thought 
much about it. He never even 
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thought of the crime he had perpe- 
irated the night betore its perpetya- 
tion when drinking with the groom, 
nor had he any idea whatever of it, 
He was halt undressed when sleeping 
on the form 3 he stripped off his olothes 
before he proceeded to, his master’s 
room, and put on the sheet from his 
bed, in order that his master might 
not know him. He had the sheet on 
when he gave the first blow, Nei- 
ther the butler nor the maid-servants 
knew any thing of his purpose, and 
there was nothing particular in his 
visit to Dale. He did not drink any 
thing but beer the night before he 
cominitted the murder. The shirt 
and stockings he wore in committing 
the murder, he took off, and hid mn 
the shrubbery, opposite the hall-door, 
because they were bloody; but the 
breeches he had on at the time, he 
kept on for the day. He also took 
off his waistcoat and the shoes, which 
he put into the wood-closet. ‘The 
rush-light he found in the anti-room 
he took down, merely to shew himself 


light, and put it into the coal-house. 


He opened the hall-door and windows 
also to shew light. Immediately 
after the perpetration of the murder 
he went to bed, but he could not 
sleep. The document concluded as 
follows :— Thinking myself on my 
death-bed, I make this declaration, 
because I owe it to truth, and in 
erder to save imnocent persons.’’— 
Signed, &c. 

S. Lavender being again called, 
ne stated, that he found the prisoner’s 
shirt and stockings in the shrubbery, 
as described by the prisoner. ‘The 
shirt and stockings were produced, 
aud both were stained with blood, 
the former particularly, which was 
torn in several places, owing, it is pre- 
sumed, to the struggle of Mr Bonar; 
it exhibited all over a bloody hue. 
The exhibition was truly shocking. 

Mr Ryland, the surgeon of Brom- 
ley, deposed to his having seen the 
body of Mr Bonar, en the morning 
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of his murder. He stated, that tie 
deceased had evidently received 
several wounds; his skull was exten- 
sively fractured, the bones of his nose 
crushed, and all his righit teeth bro- 
ken in. Deponent has no doubt that 
the murder was committed with the 
poker produced in Court. 

‘The prisoner asked Mr Ryland, 
whether, throughout his attendance 
upon him, he had any doubt of his 
(the prisonet’s) confessien, to which 
the witness answered in the negative. 

The case for the prosecution being 
here closed, 

Frederick Tyrell, Esq. was called 
to the prisoner’s character. ‘The 
Witness stated, that the prisoner had 
lived about three years in the service 
of his father, the Chief Remembrancer 
of London, from whose service he 
proceeded to that of the deceased Mr 
Bonar, and that, during the above 
period, the conduct and demeanour of 
the prisoner was such as to manifest 
humanity and a good disposition. 

On cross examination by Mr Gurs 
ney, witness stated, that the prisoner 
had been turned away from his ta- 
ther’s service, in consequence of fre; 
quent drunkenness 3 yet he never saw 
him outrageous when so drunk—that 
however he was often so drunk that 
his . father’s house was deemed unsafe 
while he was allowed to remain in it. 
To a question from Mr Pooley, wit- 
ness added, that the house was deemed 
unsafe from prisoner only, through the 
same reason that any other man, apt 
to get drunk and carry lights about 
it, would have rendered it so. . 

Mr Justice Heath here addressed 
the Jury, observing, that he thouglit 
the circumstantial evidence adduced 
against the prisoner sufficient, even 
without referring to his confession. 
The strength of the circumstantial 
evidence, the Learned Judge pointed 
out, particularly in the prisoner’s own 
declaration respecting the night-cap, 
which could not have been blood- 
stained, as he said, upon taking — 
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the sheets; for it appeared that he 
had not the night-cap on at all; but 
was full dressed at the time he took 
down the sheets, which sheets also 
bore forcibly against the prisoner. 
The correspondence of the impression 
of the shoes with the bloody foot- 
marks, which was deposed to by Foy, 
the Learned Judge urged as a strong 
fact. But the guilt of the prisoner 
was, he thought, placed beyond all 
doubt, by the prisoner’s own confes- 
sion. Upon this and all the circum- 
stances, however, it was the province 
of the Jury exclusively to determine. 

After scarcely a moment’s consul- 
tation, the Jury pronounced the pri- 
soner guilty ; and Mr Knapp having 
announced the verdict to the prisoner 
in the usual form, 

The Judge proceeded to pass sen- 
tence upon him. He observed to him, 
that he had been found guilty of bar- 
barously murdering those to whom 
he owed peculiar allegiance and fide- 
lity—those,. whom, so far from at- 
tacking, he was bound to protect, if 
attacked by ethers, and to detend 
them even at the peril of his life. In 
his own confession, he (the prisoner) 
had borne testimony to the merits of 
his universally revered master—of him 
whose whole life had individually been 
one continued series of piety and be- 
neficence, the reward of which he 
was now gone to receive from that 
tribunal, before which he (the prison- 
er) was himself destined so soon to 
appear. For that appearance, for 
that awful fate that awaited him, he 


exhorted the prisoner to make all the 


Preparation in his power; for, from 
the atrocity of the crime of which he 
had been convicted, it was impossible 
that he could expect any mercy from 
the laws or justice of that country, 
which, from his own confession, he 
had so grossly violated. The Learn- 
ed Judge concluded with pronoun- 
Cing sentence in the usual terms, that 
the prisoner should be executed on 


Monday next, and his body delivered 
over for dissection, 

Atter the Judge had concluded, 
the prisoner delivered’ in a paper, of 
which the following is a copy :— 

acknowledge, with the deepest 
contrition, the justice of the sentence 
unto death that bas just now been 
passed upon me. My crimes are in- 
deed most heavy —1 feel their weight 
—-but I do not desparr—nav, I hum- 
bly hope for mercy, through the in- 
finite mercy of my Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, who bled and died for 
me. In order to lavea well-ground- 
ed hope in him, my all-merciful Re- 
deemer, 1 know that it ts my boun- 
den duty, not only to grieve from my 
heart for my offences, but also to do 
my utmost to make satisfaction tor 
them. Yet, alas! what satisfaciion 
can | make to the afflicted family of 
my master and mistress, whom with- 
out any provocation I so barbarously 
murdered ? I can make none beyond 
the declaration of my guilt and hor- 
ror of soul, that I could perpetrate 
deeds so shocking to human nature, 
and so agonizing to the feelings of 
that worthy famiy—I implore their 
forgiveness, for God’s sake ; and fully 
sensible of their great goodness, I do 
hope that. they will forgive me. I 
freely give up my life as a just forfeit 
to my country, whose laws I have 
most scandalously outraged—Depart- 
ing from this tribunal, soon shall [ 
appear before another tribunal, where 
an eternal sentence will be passed 
upon me. With this dread sentence 
full in my view, 1 do most solemnly 
declare, and I desire this declaration 
to be taken as my dying words, that 
I alone was the base and cruel mur- 
derer of my master and mistress—that 
I had no accomplice—that no one 
knew, or could posstbly suspect, that 
I intended to perpetrate those barba- 
rities—that I myself had no intention 
of committing those horrid deeds, 
save for a short time, so short as 
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scarcely to be computed, before I 
actually committed them—that booty 
was not the motive of my fatal cruel- 
tes. am sure the idea of plunder 
never presented itself to my mind, 
1 can attribute those unnatural mur- 
ders to no other cause, than, at the 
time of their commission, to a Lempo- 
yary* frenzy from excessive drinking, 
and before that time to the habitual 
forge fulness, for many years, of the 
grea’ “God and judgmeits 5 aid 
the too naural consequence of such 
foryetiuiness, the habitual 
to the worst passiuns of 
nature. 


So ihe evil that was 


tempted to do, that aid. 


in vis inercy has nevertheless spared 
my until now—that life whieo T, 
in an agony of horror and despair, 
once most wickedly attempted to de- 
stroy. [le has most graciously al- 
lowed me time tor repentance. An 
humble and contrite heart must be 
his gift. That gift I hope he has 
granted to my most ardent Supplica- 
tions. In that hope, and beating in 
mind his promise, that an humble 
and contrite heart he will not despise, 
J, freely offering up to him my suf- 
ferings and my life itself, look for- 
ward, through 
blood, to the pardon of all my crimes, 
and most humbly trust that the same 
mercy which he shewed to the peni- 
tent thief who was crucified with 
him, he will shew to me. Thus 
meekly confiding in thee, O Jesus! 
into thy hands I commit my spirit.— 
Amen. 


“ This 20th August 1813.” 


The prisoner throughout the trial 
manifested a settled melancholy.— 
This melancholy has, we understand, 
habitually marked his conduct since 
his recovery from the wound in his 
throat, combined with the most pious 
resignation to his fate. In Court he 
very seldom raised his eyes, but seem- 
ed quite bowed down by depression 
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his most precious © 


and conscious guilt. On the 
of the evidence of Mary Clark and. 
Penelope Folds, he was particularly 
affected; but gn the production of 
the bloody sheets, his shirt, and the 
poker, he betrayed the most atlicted 
emotion. The poker appeated par- 
ticularly to shock him. He seems 
about 26 years of age, with no-mark 
of any thing violent whatever in his 
countenance, which is rather remark- 
able for the expression of meckness. 
In fact, his look wholly baities the 
«culations of the physiognomist, for 
we scarcely ever observed a tace less 
expressive of any thing cruel or fero- 
cous. Hts voice was quite guttural 
wud dodistinct, probably the cfiect of 
the wound in his throat. 

Nicholson 1s, it appears, native 
of Chester, and the son of a private 
soldier, 

On the day of execution, Nichol- 
son rose at an early hour in the morn- 
ing, and seemed to regard his ap- 
proaching fate with calmness and 
fortitude. 

During Sunday, he was twice vi- 
sited by Mr Bonar, who still enter- 
tained a suspicion that the wretched 
man might have something to com- 
municate. ‘To frequent questions 
which were put to him, however, he 
solemnly declared that he had already 
disclosed all he had to make known, 

Monday morning, Mr _ Bonar 
paid him a last visit, and, in com- 
pliance with his earnest entreaties, 
told him repeatedly that he freely 
forgave him for all the injuries he had 
sustained at his hands. 

At twelve o’clock, Mr Dudlow, 
the under Sheriff, returned from Gil- 
lingham, and, on reaching the jail, 
desired that Nicholson might hold 
himself in readiness. ‘The sledge 
which had been prepared for his con- 
veyance, was then drawn up to the 
door, and shortly before one, he was 
conducted forth, still heavily ironed, 
and confined in the same manner as 
during his trial, A halter was ye 
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ced around his neck, and which was 
tied to the front of the sledge. He 
looked extremely pale, but still pre- 
seaved a degree of fortitude perfeetly 
consistent with the resignation which 
he evinced throughout the whole of 
his unhappy situauon, Every thing 
being in readiness, the melancholy 
procession advanced at a slow pace 
cowards Pennington Heath, where a 
temporary platform and gailows had 
been erected. It was preceded by a 
considerable number of public otlicers 
and constables toclearthe way. The 
sledge went first, and was followed by 
the carsiage, contaming the execu- 
tioner and his assistants, and a chaise, 
in which was Mr Dudlow and the 
Catholic priest. ‘These were follow- 
ed by other police oflicers, and an 
immense Concourse of spectators, who 
had been collected from all parts of 
the country, closed the exhibition. 
It was nearly two o’clock before the 
procession reached the Heath, where 
the multitude assembled exceeded 
any thine we ever before witnessed 
ona similar occasion. 

The unfortunate wretch, now the 
object of such general attention, 
seemed to be deeply intent on the 
dreadful scene, in which he was so 
prominent a character. He looked 
around him with confusion and shame 
marked in his countenance, and 
seemed anxious to bury, ina speedy 
Cosolution, the recollection of his 
crimes. Mr Bransom, the Catholic 
clergyman, now approached him, and 
juned him in fervent prayer. He 
ascended the platform with some dif- 
iculty, by the assistance of the exe- 
cationer, who soon made the neces- 
‘ary arrangements of his office, and 
ia few seeonds the wretched man 
Was no more. 

So anxious was Mr Bonar, who 
Was present at the execution, to get 
from him his very dying words, as to 
whether he had either motive or ac- 
complice, that he deputed a person to 
«cend the platform, after the cord 
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was round the prisoner’s neck, and to 
ask him the following questions :— 

““(. Now that you have not many 
moments to live, is all that you have 
stated, namely, that you had no mo- 
tive that you can tell of, nor had you 
any accomplice, true ?”%—* All that I 
have stated is true.” 

“ Then there is no creature living 
on earth who had any thing to do 
with the murder but yourself?” 
No, not one.” 

“ You had no accomplices ?”— 
None.” 

** Had you any antipathy to either 
your master or mistress, before you 
committed the horrid murder ?”— 
Clasping his hands together as well 
as his heavy irons would permit him, 
—‘* As God is in Heaven, it was a 
momentary thought, as I have re- 
peatedly declared before.” 

The above were the last words of 
this unhappy man: in a few minutes 
after they were uttered, the bottom of 
the platform, which was constructed 
like one of the new drops, was let fall, 
and Nicholson was launched into eter- 
nity. 

Nicholson ascended the gallows by a 
ladder, witha firm step, and remained 
unshaken to the last moment of his ex- 
istence. He was asked repeatedly du- 
ring the morning of Monday, how he 
felt himself? and his answers were, that 
he had never felt himself so comfort- 
able since the commission of the crime. 
—He assured all who spoke to him of 
his hope of salvation, and said, so firmly 
was his mind made up, and so satisfied 
was he to die, that if a free pardon 
were to be laid down to him, he would 
much rather die than accept of it. The 
number of persons assembled to wit- 
ness the execution was immense. 

The body of Nicholson, after hang- 
ing the usual time, was cut down, and 
conveyed, we understand, to a surgeon 
at Bromley, for dissection, 

The following is a copy of Nichol- 
son’s will, which he made while in 
prison : 
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“It is the wish and desire of me, * And all the rest and residue of 
the undersigned Philip Nicholson, now my property, linen, monies, and ef. 
in custody of the Governorof the house fects whatsoever, to my mother Brid. ee 
of correction of the county of Middle- get Nicholson. As witness my hand | 
sex, that the wearing apparel, and o- this 17th day of August 1813. i 
ther my property and effects, may be ; © PHILIP NICHOLSON.” 
disposed of and given to the persons af- Witness, Thos. Webbe. 
ter named, viz. my wearing apparel, of rs 
whatever kind it may be, to my father, I. Henson, fst 
Patrick Nicholson. “ And I authorise and empower f 


** To my said father Patrick Nic- Mr Webbe to sce that my above wish 
holson, the sum of four pounds, to de- and desire is carried into execution, 
fray his expences home to Ireland. PHILIP NICHOLSON,” 
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(From Papers laid before Parliament. ) 
Nett Produce. Charges of Manage. 


ment, 
Excis, - - - - - £.1,742,962, 3» 1'€.193979» 8» 8 
Customs, $03,351 u 33 104,311 On 95 
Assessed taxes, - 328,739» 2010 10,596» 10» 5} 
‘Vaxes on Property, Income,&c. 846,000» On O 17,473 1 On O 
Post Oftice, 333,401 » Sv» OF} 24,851 On 
Tax on Salaries, and Pensions, 
of ls. in the Pound, - - 137 " 16 u 95 18 " 4 v 7 
Ditto of 6d. in the Pound, 405» 184 11+ Ovlles & 


- 


£.4,204,266 » 12 OF/£.294,748 » On 


t i] 1 Particulars of the Duties of Excise, British Spi- 
Customs, and Stamps. rits, - £619,451 5180 0 
I, Excise. Foreign Spi- 
4 AUCTIONS, £.15,2983 " 19 " rits, 182,866 2 
Beer, 7,089» 3011 Starch, - 547» 
Bricks and British Wines, - 891 Su 
} Tiles, 6562.14» Sz Tobacco and 
he | Coffee and Co- — 
Ti. coa, 5,277» 1» O  NettProduce, 1,742,962» 3» 1 
Glass, - 48,7470 150 25 Charges of 
if Hides and Manage- 
Skins, - 31,8165 16 5% ment, - 128,979 @ 
Malt, - 177,225» 6 and Draw- 
a Printed goods, 90,550 9 v 7 
Salt, - - §.,472 “hh v It Gross Pro- 
Soap, - 88,095 » 17 10 duce, £.2,083,752 14 
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Almonds, - 
Arnotto - - 


Ashes, Pearl, 
and Pot - 
Balsams, 


Barilla, - - 
Bark, Oak - 


Berries, Juniper 


Books, - - 
Bottles, Glass 
Bristles, - 
Carpets, Turkey 
Cinnamon, - 
Cocoa, - - 
Coflve, 
Copper, Un- 
wrought, 
Cordage, - 
Cork, - = 
Corn, Grain, & 
Meal, - 
Currants, - 
Earthen Ware, 
Feathers for 
Beds, - 
Figs, 
Flax, Rough — - 
Galls, 
Ginger, Dry 
Gums, 
Horse Hair, 


Hemp, Rough 


Hides, Raw - 


Indigo, 
Iron, Bar 
Isinglass, 
Juice of Le- 
mons, &c., 
Lemons and Q- 
ranges 
Madder and 
Roots, 
Mats of Russia, 
Molasses, 


Nuts, Chesnuts, 
Nats, Small 
Oil, Castor 


Olive 
Palm 
—, Train 


Duties of Customs in Scotland. 
IT. Customs. 


L.4 v 
Qu Tu 
3,265 5 5a 
T58u On 
WSs 
194 ” 6 " 
S04 Su 
ou Llu 

97 v Ow 
1,100 1120 
Lu 
2u18 0 
5,676 » 
159 v 
43017 0 
4044 40 
845 0» 8u 
$65 «13 « 
lu 
438 4n 
144 " 15 
SO7 
122 15 0 
47 OW 
Ov IS» 
1525 5u 
Q,127 " 7 
1,661.0 5» 
4070 Tu 
6,537» 
852 16 " 
798 " 4 " 
O46 » 14 
1845 45 
Q57 19 
2040 
On Tu 
288 12 
547 17 
Llu 
1,286» 
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Oil, ‘Turpentine £.3838 " 17 u 9 
Opium, - 84» 14» O 
Paper, - Ou Ov 
Pepper, 220150 8 
Pictures, 6 Qiu 
Pimento, - 279 1180 O 
Pitch, - O40 1 
Rags, - 225154 4 
Raisins, 1,400 » 8510 
Rosin, - 12 19 v O 
Ships Hulls & 

Materials, - 2,360 104 
Shumac, - 87 17 10 
Skins and Furs, 4400 
Smalts, - 108» Tu O 
Brandy, - 8501 3u 7 
Geneva, O87 O 
Rum, - 10,649 v Ov O 
Sponge, - 7.100" 
Steel, - Tu Su O 
Succades, - 287 118" 8 
Succus liquoritia, 1270 Qu 4 
Sugar, - 295,308» lu 9 
‘Tallow, - 3,1 
‘Tamarinds, 181»10» 4 
‘Tar, - 1,190 w lly 6 
‘Tobacco, - 45,166 » 100 2 
Tortoise Shell, 540108 O 
‘Turpentine, Com- 

mon - 6810160 31 
Wax, Bees - 1940 6 
Wood, viz: 

—Balks and U- 

fers, 5,249 v 
—Battens and 

ends, - 1,282 Th 
—Boards, Pail- 

ing - 59u On O 
—Deals& ends, 7,667.» 2 
—Fustic, - 1,315 7 
— Lathwood, 024 » Le 
—Logwood, - BUS 
—Mahogany, 4,739 vw Sw 
— Masts, - 402 « Qu 7 
—Onars, 204» 24 6 
Plank Oak, - Su 
Staves, - 1,698,130 
Timber, Fir, & 

Oak, - 11,945 5 5, 8 
Wainscot Logs, 183 4 
Other Wood, 1614" 1,10 
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608 Duties of Customs and Stamps in Scotland. 
Wool, Cotton =£.63,725 4 8 Deduct the a- 


Sheeps 7 6 6 mount of those 
Sundry small ar- sums whcre 
ticles, - 3,740 14 43 the drawback 
Consigned duty exceeds the 
on Tonnage gross receipt, £.5,049 0 G “4 
of Shipping in- | 
__ wards, 6,266 15 1) ‘Total duties Jn- 
Temporary on wards, £.700,015 17 5, 
ditto - 192,769 16 
£.763,064 17 113 
Exports. 
Coals, 3,312 18 10 
Cochineal, - - - 7 19 
Lead, - - - - - 198 16 9 
Tin, - - - - - 410 0 
Woods for dyeing, - - - - - - 138 3 6 ; 
Other Articles, - - - 107 4 1 i 
Consigned per centage duty on 1 British goods exported, 5,112 15 Of ; 
Consigned duties on goods and shipping outwards, 3,844 141 
he ‘Temporary duties on "goods and shipping outw ards, - 17,966 7 7 4 
| Total Duties outwards, - - £30,712 9 
| Goods Coastways. 
i} Bae ‘Temporary duties on goods carried coastways, - 9,588 8 5% 
10,530 4 23 
hil Condemned Tobacco, - - 5215 5} 
ine d 466 17 +4 
1 GrandTotal, $03,361 3 3 [| 
Charges of Management, 104,311 6 93 


£.907,662 10 15 


IIT, Stamps. 


Deeds, Law ee. £165,222 5 8 


Legacies, - 13,583 O 2 
| Bills 
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Bills of Exchange, &c. 
‘Lestamentory Inventories, 
Receipts, 

Hats (repealed 5th July 1871,) 
Fire Insurances, 
Gold and Silver Plate, 7 
Medicine, and Medicine Licences, 


A\dverttsements, 

Stage Coaches, - 

Pamphlets, - ‘ 

Race Hotes, - 

Charges of Management, - - 


Anecdotes of the Spanish Court and 
Ministry, under the Bourbons. 


From Coxve’s Memoirs of the Kings of Spain. 


(Continucd from page 300.) 


TROM different causes, Philip V. 

scems to have long meditated the 
abdication of his crowns and like 
a second Dioclesian, selected a splen- 
did retreat,* in which he might en- 
joy the power and advantages, with- 
out the trammels, of royalty. This 
retreat was his favourite village of 
Jalsain, where he had expended no 
less than six millions in the construc- 
ion of the palace of St Ildefonso, 
which in memory of the magnificent 
pile raised by Louis the fourteenth, 
ie called his little Versailles. 


* The abdication and retreat of Philip 
have been absurdly compared to those of 
his predecessor Charies the fifth: but with- 
out the least degree of resemblance except 
in the mere fact of abdication. Charles did 
not relinquish the reins of government till 
after a long, active, and glorious reign 3 and 
when he retired, he adopted the life of an 
wichorite, banishing public affairs even from 
his thoughts. But Philip descended from 
the throne in the prime of life, maintained 
the state of a monarch even in his retreat ; 
took an active share in political affairs, and 
besides, looking forward to a more splendid 
crown than he had quitted, never abandon- 
ed the reins of government. 
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- £.78,195 18 2 
- 10,928 12° 5 
- 10,067 13) 
- 16,373 2 O§ 
- - $5,665 18) 6 
- 332 2 I 
13,869 15. 8 
- - - M1759 8 
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524,090 15 9° 
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£.527,602 10 

It lies on the north of the ridge of 
meuntains which crosses the centre of 
Spain, and on the opposite side of 
which stands the more proud but 
gloomy pile of the Escorial, built by 
P'slip the Second, in the midst of 
barren heights, and exposed in sum- 
mer to all the ardour of the most sul- 
try climate in Lurope. this re- 
sidence, St Ildefonso, the favourite 
retreat of Philip, forms a grateful 
and striking contast. Situated i the 
deepest recess of a narrow valley, ac- 
cessible only to the north wind; it 
affords, in the midst of the autumnal 
heats, a cool and delicious retreat, 
surrounded by all the freshness and 
fragrance of spring : while the south 
ern declivity of the mountains is 
scorched with intense heat, and pre- 
sents nothing but a cheerless, brown, 
and arid surface. 

The time was now arrived when 
Philip deemed it proper to carry this 
long-meditated design into execution. 
His purpose was however kept a pro- 
found secret to all except the queen, 
the prince, Grimaldo, the marquis of 
Valoure, chief of his French house- 
hold, and the confessor. As if even 
to baile suspicion, 2n audience grant- 
ed to the british envoy, in consequence 
of the death of the duke regent, was 
marked with an affectation of cheerful- 

ness. 
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O70 
ness. “ In this audience,” says Mr 
Stanhope, “ which the princess of 
fiubee told me was one of the longest 
she ever remembered their catholic 
majesties to have given, the queen 
appeared with herusual gaicty. She 
asked me several questions, and after 
repeating, that as women were natu- 
rally curious, | must not be surprised, 
ia a matter which so much concerned 
her, at her being desirous to know 
what L thought would be the event 
of the Investitures so lone promised *; 
and whether the emperor would be 
brought without force to execute his 
engagements relating to her son 3 it 
being what she could hardly persuade 
nersclf to believe. During this con- 
versation the king was silent, but 
upon her talking of the gardens of St 
{Idefonso, he asked it seen 
those at Versailles and Marli, com- 
paring some of the water works thee 
with those at St lidefonso, This | 
nention as being a thing unusual with 
che king to enter voluntarily into any 
wind of conversation, and I confess 
chat T could not discover any thing 
else new in him +.” 

After imparting the design to the 
prmee in an audience, Philip announ- 
eed it by a messaze to the council of 
Castile. 

Having,” he observed, these 
four years reflected with due and 
mature considcration on the miseries 
of this life; and on the infirmities, 
wars, and troubles with which God 
has visited me during the twenty-three 
years of my reign; seeing also that 
my son the infant Don Louis is of 
competent age, masried, and endowed 
with discretion, judgment, and talents, 
suilicient for governing this monarchy 
justly and wisely, T have determined 
to rere wholly from the govern- 


® The investiture of the Ttalian duchies to 
her son Don Charlos, 


+ Mr Stanhope to Lord Carteret, Jan. 16, 
1724, NS. 
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ment, renouncing ail my states, hing- 
doms, and lordships, in favour of the 
said Don Louis, in order to lead at 
St Idefonso a private life with the 
queen, who has offered to accompany 
me with pleasure, that, freed from all 
other cares, I may serve God, medi 
tate on a future life, and devote my. 
self to the important work of my sal- 
vation. IL impart this to the council, 
that it mav take the requisite mea- 
sures on the occasion, and that all 
may be apprised of my intentions,” 

This communication awas accom. 
panied with a list of the new minis. 
try, and the chicfs of the royal house- 
hold; and the names of twelve per- 
sons who were to be honoured with 
the golden fleece. 

On the same day the act of abdi 
cation was formally passed before the 
council ina long and laboured de- 
cree. As if desirous to give his part- 
ing wishes the force as well as the 
formality of law, Philip, after a pre- 
amble, announcing hisabdication near- 
ly in the terms of the message already 
quoted, apostrophises his son, and un- 
der the shape of advice, details tlie 
maxims of his government, and traces 
the arrangements which he was ex- 
pected to sanction. 

Phe following day Louis announ- 
ced his acceptance of the crown, in 
an answer which is a mere echo of the 
decree of abdication, and evidently 
dictated by a dependent of the court 
of St Ildefonso. After expressing 
his veneration and astonishment, at 
the piety and self-denial which had 
prompted the retirement of his father, 
he pledges himself to sanction his ar- 
rangements, and to follow his advice, 
and does not omit a solemn promise 
to respect the quecn as his mother, 
and regard her children as_his -bro- 
thers. He concludes with expressing 
a wish to imitate the example of bis 
father in retirement. ‘ God grant,” 
he says, * that after treading a while 
in your steps, I may have the same 
opinion_of the vain greatness of this 
world 5 


| 
h 
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wotld ; and that being sensibly affec- 


ted with its nothingness, 1 may like-' 


wise lnitate you in your Tetreat, and 
prefer great and solid happiness to 
transitory and perishing honours.” 

Afier these formalities the new so- 
vereign was proclaimed in the capital 
with the accustomed ceremony ; and 
Philip having pronounced a solemn 
vow never to resume the crown, es- 
tablished himself in his chosen re- 
treat. 

Louis, eldest son of Philip by Ma- 
ria Louisa of Savoy, was in the se- 
venteenth year of his age, when he 
was raised to the throne by the abdi- 
cation of his father, with as little ex- 
perience as power. By birth, habit, 
and inclination, attached to the cus- 
toms and manners of Spain, he was 
welcomed by his subjects with univer- 
sal applause. His entry into the ca- 
pital bore the air of a triumph ; and 
when, according to antient custom, 
his accession was announced by the 
acclamation, ** Castile, for king Lou- 
is,” the united voice of exulting 
crowds spontaneously hailed him with 
the epithet of the we// beloved. Not 
deficient in abilities, if they had been 
properly called forth and directed, he 
Was not averse to science ; and pos- 
sessed a taste for the polite and li- 
beral arts. He was elegant in per- 
son 5 in address and manner striking- 
ly contrasted with the cold, stiff, and 
reserved deportment of his tather ; 
he excelled in personal accomplish- 
ments, and tempered the Spanish gra- 
vity with the captivating affability of 
the Bourbon family. 

So sudden an elevation, at so early 
an age, gave scope to the thought- 
lessness of youthful levity. He was 
at first inattentive to business, and so 
careless of public respect, that he of- 
fen sallied forth at midnight in dis- 
Rulse, to scour the streets of the ca- 
pital, or to strip the royal gardens of 
their fruit, that he might, the follow- 
ng morning, be gratified with the 
frivolous pleasure of witnessing the 
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vexation of the gardeners*, But the 
first ebullitions of youth rapidly sub- 
sided. He respected the remonstran- 
ces of his tather, who urged that such 
irregularties would dishonour hts 
crown, and diminish the respect and 
affection of his people. ‘Lhis docility 
afforded a presage, that when he had 
attained the age of retlection, and his 
understanding was matured by expe- 
rience, he would not: disappoint the 
predilection with which he was re- 
garded by the nation. 

Louls was married to Elizabeth, 
third daughter of the regent duke of 
Orleans, before she had attained the 
age of twelve, no less contrary to his 
own inclinations, than to those of the 
Spanish nation. She united, indeed, 
elegance of manners and vivacity of 
temper, with great personal accom- 
plishments, and was endowed with 
qualities which might have rendered 
her the delight of her husband, and the 
ornament of his throne ; had not an 
unprincipled education, and the scenes 
of a vicious court, corrupted her mo- 
rals, and depraved her heart. Al- 
though so young when she quitted 
France, she had been brought up in 
the profligate school of her father. 
Misled by the dissolute conduct of her 
two elder sisters, the duchess of Berry 
and Mademoiselle de Valois, she was 
insensible to the comforts, and indif- 
ferent to the duties of domestic life ; 
regardless of the dignity of her cha- 
racter and station ; and wanting only 
opportunities to imitate the licentious- 
ness which she had witnessed at Pa- 
ris. 

Even at the moment of her arrival 
at Madrid, she gave proofs of an un- 
accomodating and capricious temper, 
by secluding herself in her apartment, 
under pretence of indisposition, and 
not only declining to testify any re- 
spect towards the queen, but repulsing 

er 


* Mr Stanhope’s Dispatch to Lord Carteret, 
April 15, 1724. Harrington Papers. 
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her attentions with disdain. She re- 
fused to appear at a ball given in 
honour of her marriage, and behaved 
to her husband with studied indiffer- 
ence®, ‘Time, the representations of 
her attendants, and the commands of 
Plulip, so far overruled her wayward 
fancies, that she preserved decorum 
m public, and treated her husband 
With attention and respect. But the 
abdication of Philip had no sooner re- 
leased her from restraint, than her ca- 
prices returned with redoubled force. 
She again gave way to her contempt 
tor herconsort, ridiculed that etiquette 
which had been sanctioned by ages, 
and scandalised a grave cout and 
punctilious nation, by her indiscreet 
if not licentious behaviour. 

With the hope of subduing or re- 
straining her spirit, king Louis, at the 
instigation of his father, was induced 
to mortify her by some public mark 
He conveyed the order 
in a letter to her camerara-mayor, the 
countess of Altamira. 

“© The disorderly conduct of the 
queen being highly prejudicial to her 
health, and no less degrading to her 
royal dignity, I have endeavoured to 
prevent it by remonstrances; and in 
my anxiety for her amendment, I even 
prevailed on my pious father to admo- 
nish her with great seventy. But per- 
ceiving no change, I am resolved she 
shall not sleep this night at the pa- 
lace in the city 3 and I hereby require 
you, and the persons whom I have se- 
tected for the purpose, to employ eve- 
ry requisite care for her accommoda- 
tion and precious health 4.” 

Accordingly, as she returned to the 
Buen Retiro, from an evening excure 
sion in the Prado, her coach was stop- 
ped at the gate, and ordered to pro- 
ceed to the Alcazar, or old palace, in 


* See St Simon’s curious account of her 
raproious behaviour, and the kind but un- 
availing attentions of the queen. T. 8. lib. 
& 


Stanhope’s Dispatch. 
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the city, Demanding the reason, slic 
was told “ such is the king’s pleasure.” 
She burst into a transport of rage, re- 
peatedly exclaiming to Buen Re- 
tiro!”? but the mayor domo who was 
charged with the order interiered, she 
was conveyed by force, and contined 
to her apartment with a few select at- 
tendants, under a strong guard. Her 
arrest was then announced in a circu- 
lar letter to the foreign ministers, 

After a strict confinement of six 
days, she was visited by Marshal ‘lessc 
the French ambassador, whose age and 
character, it was hoped, would make 
some impression on her volatile mind, 
when depressed by disgrace and con- 
finement. In this interview, she frank- 
ly acknowledged, that half the impu- 
tations against her were true, but as 
strenuously maintained that the other 
half were false. Without attempting to 
deny her follies and irregularities, she 
made the most solemn asseverations, 
that nothing criminal could be impu- 
ted to her, She expressed contrition 
for her past misconduct, promised fu- 
ture amendment, and entreated the 
forgiveness of her husband. 

The young king was satisfied with 
this reparation, and after dismissing 
seventeen female attendants who had 
abetted her imprudence, permitted 
her to return to the Buen Retiro. 
He went out to meet her in the ter- 
race near the Puente verde ; and as 
she alighted and attempted to kiss his 
hand, prevented her by the salutation 
of peace. He received her into bis 
own carriage, and seemed anxious to 
make amends for the publicity of her 
disgrace, by marks equally public of 
his returning affection. 

Notwithstanding this apparent re- 
conciliation, the mutual dislike of the 
royal couple was undiminished. ‘The 
king’s aversion to his consort was $0 
deeply rooted, that he never consum- 
mated his marriage ; and Philip, him- 
self so scrupulous in his moral conduct, 
felt for the domestic afflictions of his 
san. After requesting with tears his 
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:urgiveness for promoting so ill assort- 
cd an union, and for bestowing on 
iim a wife, whom he so justly dislik- 
ed, he declared that his conscience 
perpetually reproached him for the 
temptations to which he thus 
piven Cause, 

Philip and the queen affected to be- 
Sieve that their daughter-in-law was 
iasane, and secretly determined to ob- 
tainadivoree, As ‘Vessé did not op- 
pose the design, and as the duke of 

jourbon was desirous at once to mor- 
iify the rival House of Orleans, and 
tu rae his own sister to the throne 
of Spain, arrangements were made for 
sounding’ the sentiments of the pope. 
In the interim, Louis was directed to 
preserve the exterior of complacency 
towards his consort, as well from a re- 
gard to decorum, as to prevent suspi- 
cions*, 

While the young monarch was thus 
afllicted with domestic troubles, his 
public situation was scarcely more 
enviable; for he supposted all the 
weight, without the authority, of the 
crown which had been prematurely 
placed on his head. Having been 
generally excluded from a share in the 
administration of affairs, and little 
versed either in the details of internal 
government, or the management of 
foreign transactions, his youth and in- 
experience rendered him utterly inca- 


- 


* The account of the misunderstanding 
between Louis and his Queen, of her arrest 
and imprisonment, and the subsequent de- 
sign to obtain a divorce, is taken from Mr 
Stanhope’s dispatches to Lord Carteret, A- 
pril 15th ; and to the Duke of Newcastle, 
July 26th, and August 10th, 1724. Ashe re- 
ceived his intelligence from Tessé himself, 
1s well as from members of the Royal house- 
hold, there can be no doubt of its authenti- 
city. St. Philippe has given a circumstantial 
narrative of this event ; but he has intermix- 
ed many aneedotes and rumours, not suffi- 
ciently proved, which are corrected by Stan- 
hope’s relation. T. 4, p. 187, 192.—See al- 
*o Memoires de St. Simon, t. 8, ch. 5, —de 
Richelieu, t. 3, ch. 30,—de Tessé, t. 2, ch. 
{4—Ortiz, lib. 23, c. 9. 
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pable of directing the state machine. 
Indeed the administration appointed, 
and the forms prescribed by the ab- 
dicated kins, proved that he still held 
the real authority ; and that the orders 
which were to convulse or pacify Eu- 
rope, emanated not trom the cabinet 
of the ostensible sovereign, but from 
that of St Hdetonso. 

Urged on one hand by the intrigues 
of those who were aiming at power, 
and restrained on the other by respect 
which time and habit must gradually 
diminish, the period could not have 
been far distant, when Louis would 
be tempted to unite the real to the 
nominal authority ; when either the 
son must have descended from the 
throne, or the father have changed 
his nominal for a real renunciation of 
power, if not his retreat for imprison- 
ment. Fortunately, however, for the 
tranquillity of Spam and the safety 
of Philip, such a dangerous crisis was 
prevented by the death of Louis. 

He was seized on the 19th of Au- 
gust with a malignant small pox, 
which being unskilfully treated, hur- 
ried him to the grave in twelve days, 
in the eighteenth year of his age, and 
the eighth month of his nominal 
reign. During his illness the court 
of St Ildefonso remained in a mixed 
state of agitation, anxiety, and alarm. 
But he was no sooner pronounced in 
danger, than Philip determined to 
resume the crown. With this view, 
he caused an instrument to be pre- 
pared for the young King’s signature, 
constituting him his heir,- and em- 
powering him.to make his wilt. This 
document was presented to Louis 
the evening before his death, and 
signed by him though then in‘ a state 
of delirmim ; and, howéver informal, 
became the authority on which Philip 
founded the first measures addpted 
after the decease of his son. 

On that event, the marquis of Mi- 
rabal, president -of the council of 
Castile and chief of the regency, an- 
nounced the intelligence to Phillip, 
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and requested his instant presence in 
the capital. He accordingly quitted 
his retreat, gave audience to Mirabal, 
who met Mim at Campillo, entered 
Madrid with all the ensigns of royal- 
ty, transacted business with the se- 
cretary of state, and issued the neces. 
sarv orders. 

Philip was induced to believe, from 
the representations of Tessé and his 
attendants, that the nation unanimous- 
ly looked forward to his resumption 
of the orown as the greatest blessing, 
and that his right was indisputable. 
Byt so solemn a renunetation, sancti- 
fied by a deliberate vow, registered 
by the council of Castile, and ratified 
by the highest civil authorities, could 
not be set aside with as little formali- 
ty as the mere transfer of a crown 
from one prince to another; and 
theretore Philip thought proper to de- 
mand the advice of the council of 
Castile. 

It ts dithicult to ascertain the nature 
of the opposition raised in that body 
to his wishes; but itis clear that there 
was a strong party even in his own 
household and court, and in the na- 
tion, adverse to his resumption of the 
crown in his own right. Indeed the 
leading members did not scruple to 
ackuowledee to Mr Sianhope, that 
they were Jividual/y against the re- 
sumption, fro a conviction of Philip’s 
incapacity, and the queen’s ambition. 
Of this partv, one of the most zealous 
was tie marquis of Mirabal himself, 
who, under the metext of attachment 
to Philip, exerted all Us influence of 
his high office: to prevent the resump- 
tions ana under the guise of advice, 
presented tic objections to the mea- 
ture, both political and religious, in 
the stronget light. His views were 
tucthered hy the confessor Bermudez, 
who, either from conviction, or in- 
terest, dwelt or these objections as 
sasuperable, and represented the re- 
sumption as a sin of the deepest dve. 
from the same motives, Mirabal de- 
ferred convening the council till the 
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fourth day after the death of Louis; 
and though he could not prevent his 
colleagues from concurting in a re. 
quest to Philip to reascend the vacant 
throne ; yet in their consulta, or re 


port, all the ebjections are again stu- - 
diously detailed, and presented in the’ 


most forcible language. 

This artful report, strengthened 
by the reflections of the confessor, 
made the deepest impression on a su- 
perstitious mind: Philip instantly 
dismissed his guards, saying, * I am 
not worthy of such marks of sovereign 
power till my conscience is pertectly 
satisfied.” He therefore submitted 
the report of the council of Castile to 
a junta of divines, who assembled in 
the convent of the jesuits, ‘This bo- 
dy, probably swayed by the contessor, 
declared against the resumption, and 
suggested as an alternative, that Philip 
should assume the government as re- 
gent for his son Ferdinand, the next 
in order of succession, Philip, who 
had anticipated a more favourable 
answer, was mortified with the dect- 
sion. In the first emotions of anger 
and disappointment, he declared that 
he would accept neither the crown 
nor the regency, and gave orders for 
his immediate return to St Hdefonso. 

The queen was still more enraged 
than Philip, because she was incited 
by every motive of sclf-interest, m- 
clination, and ambition, to replace 
him on the throne, She had felt 
from recent experience, that the mere 
expected reversion was but an imper- 
fect compensation tor the actual pos- 
session of a crown. She. had learnt 
to dread the mischiefs attending a di- 
vided government ; she foresaw that 
a cabinet council at Madrid would 
net long submit to be directed by a 
mandate from St Ildefonso ; she pet- 
ceived that the elevation of another 
stepson, and the continuance of a ml- 
nistry purely Spanish, would prove 
fatal to her plans for the aggrandise- 
ment of her own children. 


She therefore omitted no endea- 
vour 
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your to vanquish the real or affected 
reluctance of Philip, and to counter- 
act the machinations of those who, 
under the semblance of zeal and af- 
tection for his conscience and honour, 
were labouring to obstruct Lis return 
to authority. She reproached Ber- 
mudez, to whom she principally at- 
tributed the scruples of Philip, accu- 
sed him of perfidy, called him, in the 
presence of the king, a traitor, another 
Judas; and declared, that if at the 
point of death, she would rather de- 
part without the blessing of the sa- 
craments, than receive them at the 
hands of such a wretch. She en- 
couraged the petulance ot her favour- 
ite Doana Laura, to wlom age, situa- 
tion, and long habit, had given the 
privilege of speaking with freedom 
and familiarity. ‘This woman, no 
less violent than her mistress, apos- 
trophised Philip: * Are you not 
ashamed to submit to the controul of 
this wicked wretch, to abandon your 
country to the dangers of a minority, 
to intrust the government to a junta 
who will annihilate the royal autho- 
rity?” The queen, affecting to inter- 
tere, with the remark “ You will kill 
the king!” the indignant beldame 
rejoined, “ Let him die! It is only 
the loss of one man; but if he aban- 
dons the government, his people, his 
children, and his monarchy, are all 
lost * 

Perceiving that all her remonstran- 
ces, supported by the representations 
of Grimaldo, were not sufficient to 
outweigh the arguments of the con- 
fessor and the decision of the divines ; 
the queen had recourse to ‘Tessé, 
whose long attachment and advanced 
age gave him great influence over 
the mind of Philip. ‘The marshal 
not only employed the trite argument 
4gainst the validity of renunciations 
and oaths, when placed in competi. 
tion with the public weal; but de- 
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clared that the Frenclt government 
would no longer treat with Philip 
except as king of Spain ; and that it 
his tatal resolution was maintained, 
he would himself withdraw from 2 
court where he could render no fur- 
ther service, 

The queen found other resovices 
to counteract the machinations ot her 
opponents, and even turned against 
them that authority which they had 
employed with such mortifying suc- 
cess. She induced Philip to refer the 
decision of the divines to the council 
of Castile, anc drew from the counctl 
a strong censure agaimst it, accom- 
panied with a new request to resume 
the crown. She gave additional 
weight to this advice by procuring 
another decision from divines of dif- 
ferent principles, She did not hest- 
tate to call to her assistance the 
highest authority in the church.— 
Having summoned the papal nuntio 
from his sick apartment, where he 
had been long confined, she excited 
him, by every motive which her fer- 
tile genius could suggest, to join in 
removing the scruples of the king. 
The nuntio was more flexible than a 
Spanish confessor, backed by Spanish 
divines. He obtained an audience of 
Philip, and detailed all the arguments 
which could be drawn from a concern 
for the welfare of his family and the 
glory of the catholic religion, These 
producing some effect, he added, 
‘¢ The Pope* had made a vow never 
to accept the papacy ; but he thought 
himself bound in conscience to break 
a hasty engagement for the sake of 
the public good. His holiness, I am 
convinced, would approve a similar 
conduct in your majesty, did time 
permit me to appeal to his opinion. 
Iam satisfied he would even enjoin 
your majesty to acquiesce in the 
general wish. Convinced, as 1 am, 


of 
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* Memoires de Villars, ¢. 3. p. 143, 4.— 
de Tesse, +. 2, 


* Benedict XII1, recently chosen on the 
death of Innocent March 13, 1724. 
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of the necessity and justice of the case, 
J make myselt answerable before God 
for the breach of your majesty’s re- 
nunciation and vows 

So impressive a discourse, delivered 
by so high an authority, swayed a 
monarch who was desirous of being 
convinced, Philip industriously pub- 


blished the arguments of the nuntio, 


and, on the Oth of September, issued 
a decree to the council of Castile ; 
declaring that; as natural lord and 
proprietor of the crown, he again 
took into his hands the reins of go- 
vernment, and sacrificed his own hap- 
piness for the advantage ef his sub- 
jects. ‘To save appearances, he re- 
served to himself the power of re- 
signing in favour of his son Don Fer- 
dinand, when he came of age, pro- 
vided it should not be productive of 
too grest inconveniefices. He con- 
cluded by promising to summon the 
cortes to acknowledge Don Ferdinand 
prince’of Asturias, and tender him 
the accustomed homage as successor 
to the crown +. 

The queen expressed the most im- 
moderate joy at her success. She 
was not only gratified with recover- 
ing a crown, the value of which was 
enlranced to 2 mind like hers by a 
temporary deprivation, but she thus 
gained a considerable advaniage in fa- 


. vour of her own views, as well as those 


of her husband on the throne of France. 
She gave a new instance of the nul- 
lity of the most solemn engagements 
‘when put in competition with person- 
al itclination or political interest ; 
and accustomed the powers of Europe 
to regard with indifference the breach 
of vows and renunciations. 

The death of Louis saved his 
queen from the humiliation of a di- 


* Dispatch of Mr Stanhope to the Duke 
of Newcastle, Madrid, Sept. 9, 1724 

The reader will find the two Consul- 
tus of the Council of Castile, and the report 
ef the Junta of Divines, in St Phillipe, t. 4, 
appendix. 

+ Ortiz, lib. 33, ¢. 9, 10.—Memoires de 
St Philippe, t. 4veede 
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vorce. She regained the favovy o: 
the king and nation by her affection. 
ate attentions to her husband ; theush 
she had never had the disorder which 
hurried him to the grave. She caught 


the infection; but the sheéneth of - 


her constitution, and more skilful 
treatment, saved her life. Fora short 
time, she continued in Spain with the 
accustomed appointments of a widow. 
ed queen ; and ‘Lessé even proposed 
a marriage between her and Don 
Ferdinand. But she was disgusted with 
the restraints of Spanish etijuetie: 
and by the agency of her mother, 
the duchess of Orleans, obtained from 
Philip and Louis the fifteenth per- 
mission’to return to France. Her 
departure was hastened by the subse- 
quent disputes between the two courts. 

For atime she resided in the pa- 
lace of Luxemburg, and maintained 
a splendid establishment by means ot 
the annual pension which was remit- 
ted to her from Spain. But her gal- 
lantries occasioned public scandal, 


and she was obliged to dismiss a part _ 


of her household. As she filled the 
vacant places without regard to the 
privileges and remonstrances of the 
prince of Rubec, who retained th: 
title of her mayor domo, he com. 
plained to the court of Madrid, and 
obtained an order enjoining her to 
accept the persons whom he should 
The high-spirited prin- 
cess resenting this attempt to controul 
her in the choice of her own house- 
hold, dismissed the mayor domo. ‘The 
court of Madrid accordingly with- 
held the payment of her pension, and 
she retired into the nunnery of the 
Carmelites, where she occupied the 
same apartments to which her sister, 
the duchess of Berri, repaired, in her 
temporary transitions from licentious 
armours to acts of penance and con- 
trition. Here she continued, de- 
pending on the occasional bounties of 
the Spanish court, and compensating 
for her former irregularities by 2 life 
of retirement and devotion, and died 
in 1742, of a dropsy. Repors 
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Report on the present State of the Sct- 
thment of New SoutH 


VHE principal settlement on the 
Eastern coast of New South 
Wales, was formed in 1788. It is 
situated in latitude 38 South, longi- 
tude 170 East. Uhe most consideia- 
ble district is that ef Sydney, con- 
iaining, by the return dated the Ist 
ef March 1810, 6,158 inhabitants, 
Paramatta contains, 1,507 ; Hawkes- 
bury, 2,389; and Newcastle, 100. 
Of the total number 10,454, 5,513 
are men, 2,220 women, and 2,721 
children. Ox these, from one-fourth 
io one-fifth are convicts; but the re- 
turns of their number have been so 
uregular, that your committee have 
not been able precisely to ascertain 
it, But they hepe that this neglect 
will be corrected by the orders lately 
sent out from this country. ‘The 
troops are about 1,100 in number, 
and the remainder are free persons, 
In addition to these, are the settle- 
ments of Port Dalrymple and Ho- 
bart’s own, in Van Diemen’s Land, 
shout 5 degrees to the south of Syd- 
uey ; containing 1,321 inhabitants ; 
and at the date of the last returns 
177 persons were living in Norfolk 
Islad, but orders have been since 
sent oui for its total abandonment. 
The settlement in New South Wales 
is bounded on the north-west and 
south by a ridge of hills, known by 
the name of the Blue Mountains, be- 
yond which no one has yet been able 
to penetrate the country ; some have, 
with difficulty, been as far as 100 
nules in the interior; but beyont 60 
wiles, it appears to be no where prac- 
ticable for agricultural purposes ; and 
in many places the diameter of the 
habitable country is much less: in 
length, it extends from Port Stephen’s 
to Port Jervis, comprising, from 


‘North to South, about 4 degrees : 


beyond these, it is stated, that the 
colony will not be capable of exten- 
“ion; and of the land within these 
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boundaries, about one half 1s said to 
be absolutely barren. The ground 
actually in cultivation amounts to ra- 
ther more than 21,000 acres, and 
74,000 acres are held in pasture.— 
‘The stock appears to be considerable ; 


by the return in 1810 the amount 


was, horses, 521 ; mares, 599; bulls, 
1933 cows, 0,851; oxen, 4,732; 
sheep, 25,8183 goats, 1,732 5 hogs, 
8,992. Of these a small proportion 
is kept by governinent : of which part 
is killed for the supply of the public 
store, and the remainder is made use 
of to stock the farms of new settlers. 
It appears from the evidence that the 
colony has, for some years, except 
when the crops have failed, from in- 
undations or other accidental causes, 
been able wholly to supply itself with 
corn; but that it is still necessary to 
continue, to a certain extent, the im- 
portation of salted provisions. The 
soil and climate are described to be 
extremely fine, healthy, and produc- 
tive; diseases, with the exception of 
such as arise from intemperance or 
accident, are little known ; and fresh 
fruits and vegetables are produced 
from the beginning to the end of the 
year. The river Hawkesbury is, 
however, occasionally subject to vio- 
lent and sudden floods, which have 
in some instances totally destroyed | 
the produce of the farms in its vicini- 
ty, upon which the colony principally 
depends for its subsistence. Great 
difficulties have, in consequence, at 
times occurred; and though precau- 
tions are now taken to remove the 
crops as soon as possible from the 
low grounds in the neighbourhood of 
the river, no perfect security is yet 
obtained against the recurrence 0? 
these disasters. ‘The out-scttlements 
of Port Dalrymple and Hobart’s 
Town, in Van Diemen’s Land, are 
represented as enjoying a purer cli- 
mate, and more generally productive 
soil, than New South Wales, and to 
be otherwise prosperous and thriving. 
Yet your committee must concur 
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ihe opinion already expressed by his 
majesty’s government, that more be- 
nefit to the colony will be derived 
from the cultivation and improvement 
ot the settlements that are already 
formed, than from the foundation of 
new and dis ant establishmenis, what- 
ever may be the encouragement that 
a tertile soil ov an advantageous situa- 
tion may appear to hold out, 

Though the religious feeling in the 
colony appears tou have been weak, 
latterly the erection of places of wor- 
ship, and tie establishment of clergy- 
men, have not been neglected. Chur- 
ches have been built at Sydney and 
Paramatta, and in Hawkesbury the 
service was performed in houses ap- 
propriated to that purpese 3; and to 
each of these districts clergymen have 
been appointed, with a sufficient pro- 
vision from government. In gover- 
nor Hunter’s time, the attendance of 
the convicts was enforced at church. 
Chis compulsion appears to have been 
neglected during the government of 
Admiral Bligh; though during the 
hours of divine service all loiterin 
was forbidden in the town of Sydney. 
No restraiut is imposed on those pro- 
tessing a different religion, and Ro- 
man Catholic clergymen have been 
allowed to perform the rites of their 
church; registers of baptisms, mar- 
viayes, and burials, are regularly kept, 
and many schools have been estab- 
‘ished. ‘Lhe Orphan Female School, 
supported by port duties and fines, 
has tlourished almost from the first 
settlement of the colony, and a Male 
Orphan School, on a similar plan, has 
lately been established; several pri- 
vate schools are also open, and the 
education of youth appears by no 
means to be neglected, though the 
want of proper masters has been much 
felt at different periods, 

‘Your cemmittee have been thus 
particylar in detailing the regulations, 
and the natural and commercial ad- 
vantages of the settlement, because 
they strongly feel that its improve- 
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ment in wealth, and the mems of 
pioperly employing and reforming the 
convicts, are essential to the provress 
of cach other ; if the prosperity ot the 
colony be checked by unwholesome 
restrictions, the exertions and indus. 
try of the convicts cannot be advan. 
tageously called into action durine 
their servitude, and but little induce. 
ment will be held out to them to be- 
come settlers after their emancipation, 
They will now proceed to detail the 
manner in which the transportation 
of the convicts is conducted, and what 
are their government and treatment 
within the colony. 

When the hulks are full up to their 
establishment, and the convicted ot- 
fenders in the different counties are 
beginning to accumulate, a vessel is 
taken up for the purpose of convey. 
ing a part of them to New South 
Wales. A selection is in the first 
instance made of all the male con- 
victs under the age of fifty, who are 
sentenced to transportation for life 
and for fourteen years 3 and the num- 
ber is filled up with such frem a- 
mongst those sentenced to transporta- 
tion for, seven years, as are the most 
unruly in the hulks, or are convicted 
of the most atrocious crimes: with 
respect to female convicts, it has been 
customary to send, without any ex- 
ception, all whose state of health wil! 
admit of it, and whose age does not 
exceed forty-five years. 

The Irish convicts have generally 
been sent with less selection than 
those from England; and this has 
arisen from the want of hulks, and 
other means of confining and emplov- 
ing them, which are here often sub- 
stituted for transportation ; but as this 
is a subject now under arrangement, 


and occupying much of the attentiofi | 


of the Irish government, your conl- 
mittee forbear making any observa- 
tions upon it. 

Upon the arrival of a transport, 
general orders are issued for returns 


of the number of men wanted, _ 
the 
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die land held in cultivation by each 
settler. ‘he trade, age, character, 
and capacity of the convicts are, as 
far as possible, investigated ; the arti- 
ficers are mm general reserved for the 
service of government, and as many 
of the others as may be wanted. Per- 
sons Who have been in a higher situa- 
tion in life have tickets of leave given 
to them, by which they have liberty 
to provide tor themselves, and are ex- 
empt from all compulsory labour ; 
similar tickets are viven to men un- 
used to active employment, as gold- 
smiths and others; the remainder are 
distributed amongst the settlers as 
servants and labourers. ‘The convicts 
in the service of government are di- 
vided into gangs,—every gang has 
an overseer, and every two or three 
ganvs a superintendent; these are 
frequently chosen from aniongst those 
convicts who best conduct themselves. 
‘They work from six in the morning 
till three in the afternoon, and the re- 
mainder of the day is allowed to them 
to be spent either in amusement or 
profitable labour for themselves.— 
They are clothed, fed, and for the 
most part lodged by government ; 
and though in the early periods of 
the colony inconvenience and distress 
may have arisen from the irregularity 
of supply from this country, latterly 
the food and clothing have been good, 
and, generally speaking, in sufficient 
abundance. Should the convicts mis- 
conduct themselves at their work, the 
superintendents have no power of in- 
licting punishment, but are for that 
purpose obliged to take them before 
a magistrate 5 the sitting magistrate 
of the week, at Sydney, may order a 
punishment of 235 lashes; a regular 
bench, which consists, at least, of 
three, may order as many as 300; 
and in the distant parts of the colony 
a single magistrate has the same power 
With the bench at Sydney; but a 
heavy punishment is not executed 
without the previeus approbation of 
the governor. Another mode of cor- 
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rection, and that which your com- 
mittee would recommend to be pre- 
ferred, 1m as many cases as possible, 
is to sentence the culprit to work for 
a certain number of days in the gaol 
gang: he is here obliged to labour at 
some public work in irons, from six 
in the morning till six at night, and 
no hours are allowed to him for profit 
or amusement. Phe convicts distri- 
buted amongst the settlers are clothed, 
supported, and lodged by them 3; they 
work either by the task or for the 
same number of hours as the govern- 
ment convicts; and when their set 
labour is finished, are allowed to work 
on their own account. ‘The master 
has no power over them of corporal 
punishment, and this can only be in- 
flicted by the interference of a magis- 
trate; even if the master be a magis- 
trate himself, he can order no pun- 
ishmeut to his own servant, but must 
have recourse to another magistrate. 
If the servant feels himself tll-used by 
his master, he has power of complain- 
ing tq a magistrate, who will, if the 
complaint be well-founded, deprive 
the master of his servant. It is so 
much the interest of the settlers to 
keep their servants in good health, 
and to attend to their conduct, that 
your committee have heard no evi- 
dence but in commendation of their 
treatment, and of its effects upon their 
morals and comfort. Indeed it ts 
most manifest that where two or three 
convicts are domiciled in a family, re- 
moved trom their former companions, 
and forced into habits of industry and 
regularity, the chance of reformation 
must be infinitely greater than when 
they are worked in gangs, living 
with each other amidst all the induce- 
ments to vice which such a town as 
Sydney must afford to them; and 
such, by all the evidence, appears to 
be the effect of shis system of distri- 
buting them amongst the settlers. 
Nor is it to be lost sight of, that im 
the service of settlers they are likely 
to acquige some knowledge of farm- 
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ing; and that if from convicts they 
became well behaved and industrious 
servants, a farther possibility is open- 
ed to them of becoming prosperous 
and respectable settlers. 


Proceedings of the Royal Lancastevian 
Anstitusion for 1812. 


DURING the past year, schools on 
the Lancasterian System have 

been opened, or preparing for it, in 
England, as follows: at 

Abergavenny. 

Blandford. 

Chelmsford, 

Chelsea (for girls.) 

Chichester (for girls.) 

Croydon. 

Camberwell. 

Derby. 

Falmouth. 

Godalming. 

Halstead. 

Harlow (for girls and boys.) 

ipswich (for girls.) 

Kingsland. 

Launton (for girls and boys.) , 

Liverpool (for girls. ) 

Middleton (for girls and boys.) 

Newport (Isle of Wight.) 

Newcastle (for girls.) 

North Shields, 

Northampton. 

Peckham. 

Portsea. 

Portsmouth. 

Rochford. 

Ryde (Isle of Wight.) 

Scarborough. 

Shrewsbury, 

High Wycomb. 

Weymouth. 

Wisbeach, 

Wakefield. 
And in the metropolis, a school, un- 


der the patronage of his royal high- 


ness the Duke of Kent, for i000 boys, 
situate In North-street, City-road., 
For the Holborn district, another 


school, intended for 1000 boys, unde; 

_ the patronage of his royal highness the 
Duke of Sussex; but at present, for 
want of suitable premises, conducted 
on a limited scale. 

At Bermondsey, one for 500 boys: 
another in Horse-ferry Road, West- 
minster, for 500 boys; and a smal 
school in Oxtord-strect for 300. These 
schools, in conjunction with that in 
Spitalfields, and the Parent School in 
the Borough Road, provide instruc- 
tion, in the metropolis alone, for above 
5000 children. 


There are several other schools ty: 


the metropolis orgamized by Mr Lan- 
caster, or conducted on the Lancas- 
terian system, but not in connection 
with the Parent institution, The 
schools kept in the Free Chapel, 
West-street, Seven Dials,—in Orch- 
ard-street, Westminster,—in_ Fitzroy 
Mews, in Finsbury,—and the two 
Catholic schools in Dean-street and 
Bunhill-row ; likewise the Benevolent 
Society of St Patrick have placed 
those boys whom they clothe and 
educate, as boarders at the Royal Free 
School, some of whom, it is hoped, 
will become Lancasterian schoolmas- 
ters in Ireland; and it is expected 
that this society will establish a 
school for 1000 children in the ncigh- 
bourhood of St Giles’s. 

In consequence of the opposition 
at Canterbury against the L&ncaste- 
rian school, which, having existed for 
five years, had afforded instruction to 
near 1000 children; the commnitee 
resolved to take this school under 
their protection, and they have the 
satisfaction to state, that it is now in 
a very flourishing condition, and that 
an evening school bas been added for 
the instruction of adults. 

In Ireland the labours of Mr Lan- 
caster have been productive of the 
mest happy results :—English Epts- 
copalians, Catholics, and Presbyte- 
rians, have united their efforts in fur- 
therance of his system of instruction. 


They have received it as founded ,* 
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on principles in which they could all 

agree, and under the strong impulse 

ot true benevolence, they are associa- 

ted :o promote the education of the 
oor of that country. 

At Dublin a society has been for- 
med for the education of the poor of 
lreland. ‘They have established them- 
selves with the intention of maintain- 
ing well-organized schools in Dublin, 
and also of supporting a seminary for 
the training of properly qualified 
schoolmasters for the use of that king- 
dom. 

Mr John Vevers, one of Mr Lan- 
easter’s earliest pupils, has been re- 
commended to the Dublin committee 
as possessing all the abilily necessary 
for the superintendance of so import- 
aut an institution, ‘This young man 
is well known as the master of the 
Lancasterian school at Birmingham ; 
and in the county of Durham, as hav- 
ing organized the Bishop’s school at 
Bishop Auckland. His occupation 
will be to superintend the organizing 
of newly-formed schools, and to train 
the masters. At the last annual 
meeting Mr Lancaster read a highly- 
interesting account of his Tour in 
Ireland (which has been lately pub- 
lished,) since which time schvol-rooms 
of great extent have been erected in 
several parts of that kingdom ; one at 
Cork, intended to receive 1000 boys ; 
and others at Ross, Dundalk, Water- 
ford, &c. 

In Scotland the Lancasterian sys- 
tem coritimucs to meet with an in- 
crease of zealous advocates. In Edin- 
burgh there have been erected two 
large school-rooms for boys, and one 
for girls. One of the boys’ schools is 
fully organized, the other only waits 
tor a schoolmaster 3 and that for girls 
will be opened in a short time. 

In Glasgow there are three very 
large schools for boys; they were de- 
signed for 1000 children each. 

At New Lanark, at the expense 
of the New Lanark Company, a 
Sent. 1818. 
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school-room is built for 1000 boys 
and girls, 

Schools are also established at Stir- 
ling, and in several other places. 

In the British settlements of Ame- 
rica a very considerable desire has 
been manifested for the establishment 
of schools, Canada contains a popu- 
lation of about tour hundred thous:.ad 
souls, the far yreater proportion of 
whom are Roman Cacholics , and itis 
estimated that, of the who. popula- 
tion, scarcely more than the iitth part 
can read, A school has Jately been 
opened in Montreal, by James Ed- 
wards, a young man twenty one years 


of age, who was monitor general in 


the Lancasterian school at Dundee ; 
and it is hoped that proper encou- 
ragement wiil be afforded for the es- 
tablishment of other schools in the 
most populous parts of that extensive 
comntry. 

The committee, to give all the aid 
in their power, have voted proper sets 
of lessons, together wilh copies of 
Mr Lancaster’s publications, for the 
use of that Country. 

In the United States, the merits of 
the Lancasterian system are justly ap- 
preciated ; and, in addition to the 
scheols established at New York and 
Philadelphia, an institution has been 
formed at George Town, under the 
superintendance of Robert Ould, one 
of the earliest pupils of Mr Lancas- 
ter. 

Laneasterian school, in George 
Town, Maryland, was opened by 
Robert Ould on the 18th of Novem- 
ber 1811, and there were admitted, 
from that day to the 18th of Novem- 
ber 1812, 537 male and 149 female 
children ; total 456. 

In 1810 a Free-school for boys 
was opened in Calcutta, and in the 
following year a school for girls was 
added. ‘hese schools consisted of 
about 140 boys and near 40 girls. 
The report states that the schools are 


conducted upen Lancaster’s plan, the 
know- 
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knowledge of which was acquired 
from books by a Mr Leonard, who is 
represented to be a most valuable and 
active man. The success with which 
these schools were conducted excited 


the determination to act upon a more 
extensive plan ; ground was procured 
on which to erect a building for 00 
boys, reserving the lower part for 


girls. 


State of the Receipts and Disbursements of the Police Establishment, Edinburgh, 


from Whitsunday 1812 till Whitsunday 1813, extracted from the Books of 


the General Commissioners, and now printed, in terms of the Statutory Regu- 
bation to that Effeet. 


(We are happy in being able to Iay before our readers, the following proofs of the dili- 


gence employed in securing those important objects for which the above establishment 
was formed.) 


Receipts. 
MOUNT of Assessments teceived, at Js. 5d. per pound, 
previous to the said term of Whitsunday, - - S514 1 4 


Amount received of the Assessment of an additional 1d. per 
pound, for defraying certain expenses, in terms of the Act, 


previous to said term, - - 889 1 
Ditto received as the produce of Dung previous to said pe- 
riod, = = 915 1 6 


Total of Sums received under the present Police Act at 


Whitsunday 1813, - - - £16,918 4 1 


Disbursements. 


[expenditure under the old Establishment, from Whiisunday 
ull 6th July 1812, when the Present Act commenced, 


£.878 14 
Expenditure under the Present Act from Gth July 1812 te 
Whitsunday USAS, viz. 
Ordinary Expenditure. 
Compensation to the former Judge of Police 


till Whitsunday 1813, - - £.250 0 0 
Superintendant til! ditto, - - - 375 0 0 
Clerk of Police, ditto,  - - 710 
Inferior Officers of Police, with Serjeants, xc. 

and 200 Watchmen, till ditto, . 7,264 17 10 
Oil, Cetton, and Repairsof Lanterns, tillditto, 266 0 9 
Rents of Office and Watch-houses, - 51 6 O 
Coal aud Candle, - - - - 125 5 9 
@ity-Guard, - - - - - 509 0 
Payments made by order of the Sherif, - 96 14 6 
Allowances to Assessors of Property-Tax, 105 0 
‘Treasurer of Canongate, - 60 0 9 
Collectors Salary and Expense of Collection, 471 4 2 | 
Surgeon’s Account, - . - - 27 13 6 
Expenses ef Printing, Stationary, Advertising, 

Stamps, and various incidental Charges, 147 16 8 


£,9,956 6 6 
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Lighting Department. 
wa Expense of Lighting 4160 Lamps, from 6th 

July 1812 to Whitsunday 1813, - L707 2 6 
Hire of 557 Lamps tor said period, - 69 12 6 


7,145 15 @ 
Clanmg Department, 
Wages of 96 Scavengers, with Overseers, &c. 2,269 7 9 
Brooms, Broom-Handles, Wheelbarrows, and 
sundry Furnishings, &c. for ditto, - 371 6 9 
2,640 14 


Extraordinary Expenditure. 


New Globe-Lamps, Lamp-Irons, and Lamp- 
Posts, Watch-Boxes, &o. - : 1,275 5 1 


Expense of Erection of Waich-Houses and 
Public Necessaries, &c. - S5$6018 9 
Payment to account of fitting up New Police 
Hire ot Carts for collecting Dung, Rent of 
Dung Depots, &e. from Gth July to Mar- 
, tinmas 1512, during which period the 
Dung was collected and sald on the Public 
account, - - - 958 8 1 
Expense of maintaining Prisoners in Bride- 
. & well, &c. - - £.596 0 7 
F Deduct Amount of Fines, 466 0 11 
129 19 8 
Ma Miscellaneous Expenses, Printing and Circu- 
lating Regulations of General Commission- 
, ers, Vire-Buckets, Batons, Rattles, &c. 22413 1 
Interest of Money borrowed, - 72 13 10 
3,214 13 6G 
i Payments to Account of the Expenditure to 
which the said 1d. per pound is applicable, - 1,026 1k 
4 £.24,860 19 1 
Fh N. B. As the foregoing Statement necessarily includes only a space of 
. little more than Nine Months of the present increased Establishment, the 
t General Commissioners think it proper to add the following Abstract of the 
4 probable Receipts and Expenditure for the first year of the Police Establish- 
ment, viz. 
The gross Assessment, at Is, 5d. per pound, for the first 
year, will amount to - - - - - £.21,537 13 1 
4 From which there may be deducted, as not expected to be 
efficient, from poverty and other causes, at least - 1,537 13 


£.20,000 0 O 
Gross Assessment, at Id. per pound, 1,266/, 18s. 5d. and ; 
which may suffer some deduction, but which need not 
be drawn out, this assessment having been allotted by 


the Act of Parliament to certain specific purposes. . 
Price 
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Price of Dung, which will in future produce, in terms of 


the coutract, . 


Total Police Funds for first year, 


Ordinary Expenditure for first year will 


aniount to - 


Extraordinary ditto, - 


Leaving a Deficiency of - - 


In presenting to their Fellow-Citi- 
zens the foregoing Statement ood Ab- 
stract of the E-xpences of the New Po- 
lee Act, for the first year of its oper- 
ation, the General Commissioners 
think it their duty, Before retiring 
from Office, to remind the Public of 
Edtaburgh, at what period of alarm, 
for the safety of the Metropolis, this 
system was proposed.——At a time 
when the greatest enormities had been 
committed on our public streets; when 
Gangs ot Ruffians held their Mectings 
within its bounds, almost without fear 
or controul; and when the personal 
satety of the Inhabitants, as well as the 
security of their Property, was thus 
rendered worse than precarious ;—it 
was at this critical juncture that the 
constituted Bodies within the City, of 
every description, loudly called for an 
eticient Police, at whatever expense, 
(having requested the Magistracy, in 
the meantiine, to establish a cuuong 
Nightly Patrole) ; and under the au- 
thority of a General Meeting of the 
whele Inhabitants, the New Bill was 
framed by a Committee of their num- 
ber, with general public sanction, and 
thereafter passed into a Law, 

The General Commissioners pro- 
ceeded with every dispatch, te make 
all necessary arrangements for cariy- 
ing into effect the unanimous wis ves 
of the Community, under the sta tory 
powers committed to them, both with 
regard to the creat leading and pri- 
mary object of the complete Protec- 
tion of the iersons and of the Proper- 
ty of tne Inhabitants : and also to the 
more effectually lighting and cleaning 


£.22,715 19 6 
3,214.13 6 


£.3,980 14 0 


the whole Bounds of Police ;—objects 
which, though of a secondary nature, 
the new system most properly combin- 
ed, im place of being as before, under 
separate Acts of Parliament, and va- 
rious Bodies of Commissioners. 

In undertaking these Duties, the 
Commissioners were unavoidably ig- 
norant, in a great measure, of the A- 
mount of the actual effective Revenue 
to be derived from the Assessments, 
and of the precise Expense of the Es. 
tablishment which they were about to 
organize, Strongly impressed with the 
indispensible necessity of rendering 
the System truly efficient at ifs com.» 
mencement, it will not appear surpri- 
sing, that, in such circumstances, the 
Charges for the first year of the Es- 
tablishment should now be found to 
exceed the Assessment. On examin- 
ation of the items prefixed, it will ap- 
near, that while there are F.xtraord:- 
naty Expenses of at least 3,001, 
which cannot again be incurred, the 
number of Watclimen amount to more 
than 2003 and being in the vigour of 
their age, and at the entire dispose! of 
the Police Magistracy, their wages 
are necessarily high. ‘The Scaven- 
gers, too, have been considerably in 
creased 5 and there have been added 
not less than 500 Lamps to the for 
mer number within the Police Bounds. 

The General Commissioners of Po- 
lice have, however, humbly recom- 
mended to their successors in Offer, 
to consider how far the Establishment 
may now with safety be diminished : 
and they incline to be of opinion, thet 


this, to a certain extent, may, without 
hazard, 
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hazard, be accomplished, new that 
the System is, at least in a great de- 
gree, matured, 

‘The General Commissioners would 
be wanting to a sense of justice, were 
‘hey not to expmess to the Public their 
high Approbation of the zealous Con- 
duct of the Superintendant of Police 
since his appointment ; and they must 
take the liberty of publicly announ- 
cing, to the honour of the Magistracy, 
as well as of Captain Brown and his 
Assistants, that whilst the perpetrators 
of enormous Crimes committed in the 
County of Edinburgh, and in other 
Counties at a distance from this Me- 
tropolis, have, by the vigilance of 
those Otlicers, been in every instance 
promptly discovered, where the Cri- 
minals took refuge within the Bounds 
of Police, there has not occurred, 
since the present System commenced, 
one instance of a crime being perpe- 
trated, within those bounds, of so deep 
a die as to be deemed worthy of a 
more exemplary Trial or Punishment, 
than the Sheriff or the Magistracy of 
Police are legally warranted to inilict. 

By order of the General Commis- 

sioners of Police, 


Joun Murray, Clk. 
Palice-Office, July 5, 1815. 


SCOTTISH REVIEW. 
Phe Natural Defence of an Insular 


Empire, earnestly recommended ; 
with a Sketch of a Pian, to attach 
real Seamen to the Service of their 
Country, By Parron, 
Admiral of the white Squadron of 
Majesty’s Fleet. 4to. 


"PULLS work, which has just fallen 


into our hands, is the production - 


of an officer of high rank in the Na- 
vy, and who, it plainly appears, 1s in- 
imately acquainted with all the parts 
of that service. It is so seldom that 
naval othcers possess leisure or incli- 
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nation to illustrate in this manner that 
most Mnportant branch of the public 
service, that when they do so, their 
retlections are deserving of peculiar 
attention, is evidently the 
work of a man who has observed and 
thoaght, but has not been much ac- 
customed to write. Both the struc- 
ture of the sentences, and the arrange- 
ment of the whole, are executed in a 
loose and unauthoilike mamner 3 nor 
do the speculations on general poli- 
ics appear to us very profound, But 
it is evidently the work of aman who 
has carefully observed all the depart- 
ments of the service, and has studied 
to bring them to the test of general 
principles. Many ef his suggestions 
for its improvement therefore appear 
to us to be not only just, but highly 
Important. 

The two objects to which Admiral 
Patton has peculiarly directed his at- 
tention, are, the construction of ships 
of war, and the encouragement of 
seamen. On the first point, it has 
long, we believe, been matter of sur- 
prise and mortification, that, in the 
art of shipbuilding, which belongs to 
us in so peculiar and preeminent a 
manner, we should have been so much 
inferior to our French neighbours. 
All the ships in our navy, remarkable 
for good sailing, have either been ta- 
ken from them, or built after their 
models. Our author has entered into 
some details, which throw ¢onsidera- 
ble light upon this subject. It is 
stated, that in all the particulars upon 
which the good sailing of a ship 
mainly depends, the form of the bot- 
tom, the situation of the part of 
greatest breadth, the height and con- 
struction of the masts, with many o- 
thers equally importaht, no attempt 
has been made to establish by expe- 
riment any fixed principle. Accor- 
dingly there is no general rule what- 
ever: tarious plans are adopted, not 
only by different builders, but by the 
same builder at different times, as 
chance or caprice may dictate. ‘The 

reason 
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reason waich Adinral Patton assigns 
for the great superiority of our ene- 
mics in Uns particular, simyular 
and ingenious, It arises, he con- 
ceives, trom the smaller comparative 
estimation in which the naval service 
is held among them. The conse- 
quence is, that rt does net becam> an 


The following is Admiral Patton's 
enumeration of che leading qualities 
requisite for a commanding naval of- 
ficer, and in a oth aigher degrec, for 
the peison who has the supreme di. 
rection of the naval cepartmeni, 


dircec as the supreme power, 


object of political intrigue or 
tion 3 it is lett in the hans of practi- 
cal men, who understand the coai ob- 


a navy upea which the fate of a state 
may depend, a person should, as faz as 
possible, know the condition of the 


| : jects to which their attention ought sea tosce of evezy maritime power, 
to be turned. He is of opinion, with the progress eacu has made in 
the greaics. advantave weuld arise, warfare upon the water. ‘The inte. 
from the heads oi the Board of ad- rior management aad discipline of 
HI miraily being paval men. He 18 their ships 1s maceria! : and particue 
Not insensivie, thr’ some of those who larly the sumbers of pactical seamen 
i possessed this quaufication, have not possessed by each of .em, together 
al | PRE been so popular, nor obtained such with the seas they nev’ gate, and the 
i general approbation, as others, who danger they enceunter; becaus: it ts 
if had not bred to the service. He im proportion to these circumstances 
| is of opinion, Nowever, Uiatthis arises that their real powex at sea is to be 
only Jroi their not having been estimated, and consequently may re- 
sufficient length of time in o:fice, and quire a superior, an equel, or au 
from their not having possessed any  fertor iorce, to counteract their opera. 
pohiical influence the cabinet. ttons, 
i Oificers who have distinguished them- ‘ Geography, in the most extensive 
selves by any important service, have meaning of tha! word, Is matertal to 
| Bie been admitted into that board as a asea-officer, Particularly, he ought 
ia) ne rs mere temporary honour 3 but, not pos- to have a gencral idea of the naviza- 
tt Bie sessing the intimate confidence of yo- tion of the great oceans, and a true 
ey vernment, thay have been unable to conception of all the latest discoveries | 
1 Be carry into effect those improvements, which have been made on the face of © 
| i} hE of which they felt fully the want. the earth. The seas, straits, and | 
These could never be executed, with- gulf, must have been objects of his 
out some considerable expenditure in study, together with the prevaring 
ib) 0 the first instance ; they required there- winds, tides, and currents, Inevery | 
vi fore the concurrence of the minister quarter of the world. And he must 


of finance, who Commonly holds the 


be no stranger to the roads or har- 
Situation of fremzer. 


bours, which may admit large sh ps) 


~ 


The only in- 


H stance to which these remarks do not ‘His knowledge of fortification [7 
: apply, is that of Lord Anson, who must not be doubiful, particularly 3 
i it having, by his exploits, acquired high such as may be opposed to ships, with | 
reputation and a large fortune, mar- the advantages, and disadvantages atk 
| ried the daughter of Lord Chancellor tending the attack or defence; to 
1 aay Hardwicke, and became thus support- gether with such a degree of know- 
ed by his political influence. During ledge as may enable him construct 
a: the administration of this distinguish- defences on the shore, to secure his 
i} } ed nobleman, the most important im- floating force, according to the latest 
ak rovements were made, and the se- discoveries on this subject. 
at lection of naval officers was suck as to 


‘ A thorough conception of all the 


improvements which have been made 
en 


give universal satisfaction, 
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on artillery, particularly such as may 
apply to maritime affairs. 

* A clear and distinct idea of the 
mast certain means of preserving the 
health, and securing the affections of 
British seamen in all situations, and 
in every climate, deduced trom what 
has actually happened in consequence 
of the methods which have been pur- 
eed for those purposes. 

‘A comprehensive Knowledge of 
every means to communicate words, 
or ideas, when they cannot be made 
knewn by the voice, or by writing. 
‘his includes all telegraphic commu- 
nications with every thing discovered 
to improve navalssignals, and the in- 
finite variety of means by which 
both these modes of discovering at a 
distance may be rendered more quick 
in point of time, and more certain in 
information. 

‘This subject is of the highest im- 
portance in naval war, and claims the 
particular attention of a tlag-oflicer, 
because every communication must 
be made so as to convey the message 
distinctly to the meanest capacity, in 
the most speedy and ecfiectual man- 
ner, when all other modes of convey- 
ing ideas are unpracticable, and where 
the feast error mav be the total loss 
of the whole armament, without the 
intervention of any enemy. | 

‘ A general kuowledge of the law 
of nations is necessary to all men who 
aspire to commands; but it is more 
requisite to commanders by sea, than 
it is to those on land. At sea an 
2dmiral must judge in the last resort 5 
and if he mistakes that law, he in- 
volves his country in war, or produ- 
ces the necessity of degrading sub- 
missions, All that has been written 
must be present to the mind of the 
person who is to judge in such a case, 
and here, as in many other situations, 
a sea-otficer must finally act for the 
government.’ 


Admiral Patton gives the following 
striking picture of the effects which 
hove resulted from the ignorance of 
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statesmen, with regard to naval af- 
fairse 


‘ The intluence of defective know- 
ledge is apparent. It is this deficien- 
cy which produced and spread the 
ridiculous terror of the Boulogne tlo- 
tilla. promukzated the idea, 
that we could be invaded by boats in 
the face of line of battle ships, “his 
built martello-towers instead of those 
ships, and provided contemptible de- 
fences against invasion. "This croud- 
ed the mouths of our rivers, and the 
rivers themselves, with the most ini- 
serable stationary vessels, under the 
names of guard-ships, gun-boats, &e. 
&c.3; vessels, some ot which could 
not be moved, and others so defective 
in motion, as to be almost useless. 
For at the moment of invasion, the 
enemy must have approached any 
place occupied by these vessels, with: 
at least twenty times their force.— 
Every real seaman saw with pity, 
mingled with the most sovereign 
contempt, the administrations of this 
country adopt measures so contrary 
to knowledge acquired by practical 
seamanship, perhaps with the approba- 
tion of men who had been at sea, but 
who probably were as distinct from 
real seamen, as a tinker is from a 
watch-maker. For it would be un- 
charitable to suppose, that such naval 
advisers were influenced by their 
powerful patrons to join with them 
in a plan so contrary to the light of 
their profession. ‘These measures, 
and these vessels, are now known to 
be what they really were, that is, of 
no use whatever ; even the enemy las 
seen the insignificance of such a sea 
force, end appears to have adopted 
another mode of attack, ‘The won- 
derful bulks, and gun-boats, have 
been sold, or destroyed, but the wise 
projectors have escaped the gencral 
wreck, 

«It may be sufficient here to men- 
tion the curious idea of one landman 
employing another landman, for no 
seaman could have beea consulted, 

not 
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not only to model, to build, and to 
equip, but to rigg, and arm vessels, 
in a manner which, in their opinions, 
would augment the force and speed 
of ships, to the astonishment, and be- 
yond the conception of sea-olficers. 

‘This mountain in labour produ- 
ced a few piomy monsters, as useless 
but more ridiculous than the guns 
boat scheme already related; and of 
tuose wondrous vessels, nothing re- 
mains but the consoling remembrance 
ot the sum lost to the nation, by trust- 
ing sea affairs to men defective in 
practical knowledge. 

‘To these might be added, the 
practicable plan of obstructing the 
passage of ships in navigable rivers, 
and in tide harbours, where the ef- 
fect of strong currents of water in 
deepening new channels seemed to 
be so well understood. With the 
still more ingenious conception of 
confining a tiotilla in a dry harbour, 
where the deposited mass of stone 
could be removed by land carriage at 
low water. And to finish the climax, 
the adoption of the sublime invention 
vf blowing the largest ships in the 
air, by gunpowder submerged in an 
clement yielding in every direction 
so.as to destroy the force applied to 
a point where it must meet with firm 
resistance, ATL these schemes being 
founded on scientific principles, the 
bare mention of them is sufficient.— 
Hut it may be necessary to add, the 
immense advantage of perfecting such 
plans, m a state which depends on 
the safety of harbours, on the force 
of ships, and on the impossibility of 
lestroying them, but by a real and 
effectual superiority of the same kind 
upon the water. 

All these mysterious, all these 
profound sche.aes, have not dnly been 
countenanced, but actually prepared 
tor execution, by those who had the 
management of the naval affairs of 
this country. And if the task were 
not invidious, ample proofs might be 
produced of these scientific measures 


to advance the power of a state, b 
the very means best calculated to de. 
stroy its defences.” 

The next object to which our ay. 
thor directs his attention, relates to 
the means by which seamen may be 
attached to the navy. On the ex. 
treme importance of this object, it is 
needless to enlarge. Qur author 
scems ta have clearly shewn, that, till 
it is effected, the service never can 
be considered as on a satistactory 
footing. ‘The angmentations made 
at the period of the mutiny were at- 
tended with great expence to the na- 
tion; because, at that exigency, un- 
reasonable demands were granted 
as well as reasonable. Yet they 
have not succeeded in rendering the 
British navy an attractive situation 
for first-rate seamen. ‘The pian pro- 
posed by Admiral Patton appears to 
us extremely judicious. Instead of a 
general rise of wages, which, to make 
it effectual, must be attended with en- 
ormous expense, he suggests the fol- 
lowing :—There is in every ship a 
certain number of prime seamen who 
carry the rest along with them in all 
things, and upon whose exertions tie 
proper management of the ship and 
all naval operations chietly depend. 
By giving to them a motive to engage 
and continue in the service, we should 
infallibly attach all the others. The 
author finds an opportunity of doing 
so, by means of a certain class of ot- 
ficers employed about a ship, who 
are commonly called Warrant or Petty 
officers, The nature of these, and 
his views with regard to them, are 
fully explained in the following ¢%- 
tract :— 


‘ These are the offices of sailmaker, 
ropemaker, caulker, quarter-mastely 
boatswain’s-mate, gunner’s-mate, Cal 
penter’s-mate, yeoman of the sheets 
yeoman of the powder-room, captain 
of the fore-castle, of the waste, oft 
after-guard, of the main and can 
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‘More prime seamen. 


tops, and also the quarter-gunners, 
under the designation of Petty-Of- 
fivers. 

‘These are all confidential situa- 
tions, nor is any king’s ship perfectly 
safe if all these offices be not filled by 
real practical scamen, well affected, 
and desireus of continuing in, and 
attaining promotion in the navy. 

‘ To effect this most desirable pur- 
pose, it is proposed that the pay of 
these officers should be increased so 
as to amount to three pounds per 
month, free of all deductions ; and 
the pay of those which increases with 
ihe rate of the ship, should increase 
in the same proportion it now does, 
because in larger ships better qualified 
men may be required to do such pro- 
fessional duty. 

* The quarter-gunners are by this 
plan to be added to the class of pet- 
ty-officers to increase the number, so 
as to provide desirable situations for 
And the plan 
also proposes, that the whole class of 
enumerated petty-officers should have 
exactly the same pay, with the ex- 
ception of the rise in proportion to 
the rate, to prevent a certain degree 
of cnvy or jealousy, which has already 
manifested itself among the seamen 
who have attained these situations. 

‘ As this increased class of officers, 
called in the navy Petty-Officers, is an 
essential part of this plan, by which 
it proposes to attach real seamen to 
the service of their country, the fol- 
lowing encouragements are added :— 
_ * That any person who has served 
inthe navy as a petty-officer, upon 
applying for admission into Green- 
wich hospital, or for the out-pension, 
shall always be preferred to any other 
person who has not served in that 
station, 

‘That if any petty-officer be kil- 
led, or die when in that office, his 
widow whilst she continues such; or 
it she be dead, his children under a 
Certain age; or if he has neither wi- 
dow nor children, his father or mother, 

Sept. 1813, 
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being indigent, shall be entitled to 
the out-pension of Greenwich, during 
the lives of the father and mother, 
or the widow, and during the infancy 
of the children, according to circum- 
stances, which might be accurately 
fixed. 

‘ ‘The absolute necessity of doing 
something resembling the contents of 
this article, appeared in colours so 
strong, that in 1806, additions were 
made te the number of petty-officers 
by advancing the captains of the fore- 
castle, waste, after-guard, and tops, to 
that rank; but the pay allotted to 
them was so small as to destroy the 
effect of the measure, and the addi- 
tional prize-money was withheld, un- 
til from these causes all advantage 
from the plan had disappeared. By 
this means not only all the proposed 
advantages vanished, but injurious 
effects were produced in the minds of 
men, whe are very far from being 
insensible of their own value; and 
are likewise perfectly alive to what- 
ever they deem to be undervaluing 
the services they perform, or the in- 
fluence they possess in all King’s ships. 
The pay of three pounds per month 
proposed to be bestowed on petty- 
officers, will not appear an extrava- 
gant sum, when it is considered that 
a common scaman’s wages in the 
merchant service in the year 1792, 
before any armament took place, was 
two pounds per month, and the value 
of money having diminished by about 
one third since that time, makes it 
more than probable that three pounds 
would be the pay of a real seaman 
during profound peace. If these en- 
couragements shall attach prime sea- 
men to the service, all discontent 
will be removed. ‘These men infal- 
libly lead the whele of the seamen 
who are inferior to them in profession- 
al skill. Secure the leaders, the flock 
follows! This may be done at a com- 
paratively small expence, whereas be- 
stowing additional sums on the great 
body of seamen must produce an en- 

ormous 
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ormous charge upon the public, with- 
ow! being of any materisi service, be- 
cause the leaders a: conteunded with 
inferior men, whose services and in- 
fluence weigh nothing 1. the scale. 
Yt as this iunuence «of seamen 
which seems not to be understood, 
and by this misconception have been 
dissipated those well-intended efforts, 
which have been ineffectual'y made 


to secure the navy against mutiny . 


and desertion.’ 


It will be evident, we think, from 
this sketch, that the present tract con- 
tains many observations well deser- 
ving the attention of the nation. 


New Werks published in Edinburgh. 
REATISE on the History, Na- 


ture, and ‘Treatment of Chin. 
cough, including a variety of Cases 
and Disseetions, to which is subjoined, 
An Inquiry into the Relative Morta- 
lity of the principal Diseases of Chil- 
dren, and the numbers who have died 
under tes years oi age, in Glasgow, 
duting the last thirty years, by io- 
bert Watt, M. D. Membr. of the 
Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons 
of Glasgow, Member of the London 
Medical an Chirurgical Society, &c. 
and Lecturer on the Theory and on 
the Practice of Medicine in Glasgow, 
Svo. price 10s. Gd. boards. * This 
Treatise, though expressty written 
for the Profession, is so far adapted 
to the General iieade:, as ta cable 
him to apply the or inary Remedies 
with success, «nd to judge when fur- 
ther Medical assistance is necessary. 
The Inquiry subjoined, shewing the 
remarkable increase ot some Diseases, 
and Jlecrease of others. is alike inter- 
esting and intelliyible to every de- 
scription of Readers.’ 
Flora Gletiiana: being a Cata- 
logue of the Indigenous Plants on the 
banks of the River Clyde, and in the 


New Works published in Edinburgh. 


Neighbourhood of the City of Glas. 
gow, by Thomas Hopkirk, Fellow of 
the Linnean, Society, and Member of 
the Werncrian Natural History So. 


ciety of Edinburgh. Svo. price 7s, 6d, 
boards. 


Literary Intelligence. 


N R Galt is preparing the second 

volume of his Travels for publica- 
tion. It will contain, besides his ob. 
servations on the islands of the Archi- 
pelage an account of his first voyage 
to the Levant, supplying those de- 
tails which he pnarposely omitted in 
the first volume. In addition to mi- 
nute circumstantial descriptions of 
the existing) manners, customs, and 
popular superstitions of the Greeks, 
Mr Galt indends to give the substance 
of a statistical survey of the Cyclades, 
executed by an agent of the Porte, 
and will probably also give memoirs 
relative to recent intrigues in Con- 
stantinople, and the British authors ot 
the late war between fussia and Tur- 
key. 

‘A second edition of Mr Hobhouse’s 
‘Vravcls in Turkey is printing, and 
will be ready for publication early in 
September. 

A new Novel, from the pen of the 
Authoress of Cecilia, Evelina, &. 
will appear early in November. 

Mr Godwin is engaged on a Bio- 
graphical Account of John and Fd- 
ward Philips, the nephews of Milton. 

Col. Montague has nearly ready for 
publication, a Supplement to his Or- 
nitho'ogical Dictionary, which will 
contain much new and interesting 
matter on the Natural History of 
British Birds. 

The Ruminator, a Series of Essays, 
moral, sentimental, and critical, by 
Sir Egerton Bridges, K.J.M.P. for 
Maidstone, will shortly be published, 
in two volumes, octavo. 


An Historical and Critical Ac: 
coun! 
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eountof the Lives and Writings of 
James I, Charles I. Oliver Cromwell, 
and Charles LL. after the manner of 
Mr Bayle, drawn irom original wri- 
ters and statc-papers, by . William 
Harris, is announced, in five volumes, 
Svo. 

A new translation is announced of 
the History of England, from the ear- 
liest periods, by Rapin de Lhoyras. 
Jt is also to be continued to the pre- 
sent time, with 1! !ustrative annotations, 
historical, political, and statistical, 
from private collections, and from 
public records, in the British Muscum, 
the ‘Tower of London, &c. By Hen- 
ry Robertson, LLLD. 

Biblio-manta-loxburghe club 
has been estabuished, and the first an- 
niversary was celebrated at the St 
Alban’s tavern, on ‘Lhursday the 17th 
of June, being the memorable day on 
which Valdarter’s Boccacio was sold 
tor 2,260/. The chair was taken by 
Larl Spencer, (perpetual president of 
the club,) supported by Lords Mor- 
peth and Gower, and the following 
gendemen :—Sir E. Brydges ; Messrs 
W. Bentham; W. Bollanc ; J. Dent; 
T. F. Dibdin, (vice president ;) Fran- 
cis Freeling 3; Henry Freeling ; Joseph 
Haslewood 5 Richard Heber ; ‘Thomas 
C. Heber; G. Isted; R. Lang; J. 
H. Markland; J. D. Phelps; T. 
Ponton, jun.; J. Townley; E. V. 
Utterson; and R. Wilbraham. Upon 
the cloth being removed, the follow- 
ing Toasts were delivered from the 
chair 

1. The cause of Bibliomania all 
over the world, ty 

2. The immortal memory of Chris- 
topher Valdarfer, printer of the Boc- 
cacio of 147]. 

_ Lhe immortal memory of Wil- 
lam Caxton, first English printer. 

4. The immortal memory of Wyn- 
kya de Worde. 

5. The immortal memory of Rich- 
ard Pynson, 
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6. The immortal memory of Julian 
Notary. 
7. The immortal memory of Wil- 
liam Faques. 
8. The immortal memory of the 
Aldine family. | 
Q. ‘Lhe immortal memory of the 
Stephenses. 
10. ‘The immortal memory of John 
Duke of Roxburyhe. | 
After these the health of the presid- 
ent was proposed, and received by the 
company standing, with thiee times 
three. ‘Then followed the health of 
the vice-president, Mr Dibdin. ‘The 
President was succeeded in the chair 
by Lord Gower ; who, at midnight, 
yielded it to Mr Dent; and that gen- 
tleman gave way to the Prince of 
Biblio-mantacs, Mr Heber. ‘The 
Roxburghe club is limited in num- 
ber to thirty-one members, and one 
black ball is fatal to the candidate 
who offers himself upon a vacancy. 
Mr Wm. Daniell, A.R.A, is pre- 
paring for publication, “ A Pictu- 
resque Voyage reund Great Britain,” 
illustrated*with coloured engravings. 
To commence with a Pic Voy- 
age from the Land’s End towards An- 
glesea. ‘The design of this voyage ts 
to give a descriptive account of the 
coast, and of every object worthy of 
observation in its Vicinity; of the 
towns, harbours, forts, and the gene- 
ral character and appearance of the 
shore round the island. ‘The voyage 
will be written by Mr Richard Ay- 
ton, and illustrated with coloured 
prints, engraved by Mr W. Danicll, 
from his own drawings, made expressly 
for the purpose. It will be publish- 
ed in monthly numbers, each number 
to contain two plates, coloured, with 
sixteen pages of letter-press. ‘Lhe 
present portion of the work will con- 
sist of fourteen numbers, forming one 
large volume in imperial quarto. The 
first number will appear early in the 
ensuing winter, 
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602 Progress of Manufactures, Chemisiry, Science, &c. 


Memoirs of the Progress of Manufac- 
tures, Chemistry, Science, the 
Fine Arts. 


SERIES of most interesting ex- 

periments upon the radiation of 
heat, has lately been stituted by Mr 
Delaroche, which are at considerable 
variance with many of the principal 
conclusions formerly published by 
Count Rumford in his Essays, and by 
Mr Leslie, in his very excellent in- 
quiry into the Nature of Heat, and 
which have hitherto been deemed 
incontrovertible. The celebrated 
Scheele first, we believe, observed the 
difficulty with which radiant heat 
made its way through solid bodies, 
and Mr Leslie, from the great effect 
suddenly produced by the interposi- 
tion of a glass screen between a ra- 
diating hot body and a thermometer, 
was led to conclude that glass is ab- 
solutely impermeable to radiant calo- 
ric: although at length it is heated 
by the absorption of caloric, and then 
becomes a radiating body itself. It 
is new, however, apparently proved 
that heat may radiate through glass ; 
but that the rays of heat, like those of 
light, are of diffcrent kinds, some pos- 
sessing the property of passing through 
glass more readily than others. ‘Thus, 
the radiant heat which tlows from the 
body of a temperature beneath that 
of boiling water, is very difficultly 
transmitted through a giass screen, 
but as the temperature of the body is 
increased, so is the facility of the 
transmission of ils rays increased ; the 
radiation of heat from a hot body to 
a colder one increasing in a greater 
proportion than the temperature of 
the body is increased. From these 
facts, were it not for the following 
one, viz, that a thick screen of glass, 
although as permeable to light as a 
cbinner one, does not so easily afford 
a passage to calorific rays as a thin 
screen, we should be tempted to be- 
Geve that caloric and light are mere- 
iy modifications of the same substance ; 


light being that state of caloric which 
is manifested by its producing the 
sensation termed vision, an opinion 
many years ago divulged by one of 
the first chemists of our country, Dr 
G. Pearson. 

The same Dr Delaroche has been 
also honoured with the prize confer. 
ired by the French National Institute, 
for some very important experiments, 
by which he has ascertained the spe- 
cific heat of the different gaseous bo- 
dies existing in nature, and from 
which it would appear that the cele- 
brated theories of Lavoisier on Com- 
bustion, and of Crawford on Anima! 
Heat, have been founded upon erro- 
neous data. 

Diamonds have hitherto been found 
only in India, and Brasil, They 
usually occur in an alluvial soil, from 
which they are separated by washing 
and picking. Hence Mineralogists, 
have been hitherto ignorant of the 
true repository of diamonds, Wer- 
ner, indeed, conjectured that 
occurred in the rocks of the newest 
floetz trap formation ; but this con- 
jecture was not supported by any di- 
rect proof. Dr Benjamin Heyne, 
Botanist and Naiuralist to the East 
India Company at Madras, has lately 
brought over to London a piece 
the diamond had at Banaganpaily, in 
the Dekan, with a diamond actually 
imbedded in it, from which we are 
enabled to determine the nature of 
the rock with tolerable accuracy. As 
it is perhaps the first specimen of the 
kind brought to Europe, mineralogists 
will doubtless consider it as of some 
importance to present them with a 
description of it. ‘fo the eye it has 
the appearance of a conglomerate, 
but as the grains are commonly 
roundish, and the cement a clay, 4P- 
proaching to wacke in its appearance 
and nature, it seems rather intitled to 
the name of amygdaloid. The round 
grains. of which it is composed 2r¢ 
chiefly of chaleedony, of a bluish gray 
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hyalite in, their appearance. They 
vary in size from a pin’s head to a 
hazel nut. ‘These nodules are mixed 
with angular fragments of jasper, 
hornstone and quartz, No fragments 
of corundum were visible ; though it 
is said they now and then oocur m 
some of the beds containing diamends. 

From Dr Heyne’s description, it 
would appear that, although the 
amygdaloidae rock is ef some consi- 
derable thickness, yet the diamonds 
are confined to a bed in the centre of 
it, not more than a foot thick. This 
bed is distinguished from the rest of 
the rock by being harder. 
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Commercial Intelligence. 


(ON the 3d ef April the governor of 
St Helena issued a proclamation, 
‘tating, that since the great rise in 
the value of gold and silver in Eng- 
land, the island was in danger of 
being drained of its circulating me- 
dium. ‘The proclamation, therefore, 
prohibits the export of specie without 
a license from the governor in council, 
and raises the different coins in cir- 
culation, in the following proportions : 
The Spanish dollar from 5s.to 5s. 9d. 5 
the star pagoda from $s. to 953 the 
gold mohur from £.1 u 15s. to £.2; 
the rupee from 2s, 3d. to 2s. 6d. ; the 
French crown from 45. 6d. to 5s. &c. 
A peremptory order has been re- 
Ceived at the different depots for pri- 
soners of war, strictly prohibiting 
them from manufacturing lace, an 
article on which they have for some 
time been empioyved, much to the an- 
Noyance of our manufacturers. The 
order is dated the Sist of August, and 
the Transport Board has allowed 
them 14 days to dispose of the im- 
Plements they may have by them. 
By an arrival from Surinam, several 
letters have been received to the 12th 
June, stating, that general alarm had 
spread by the proclamation pub- 
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lished by Mr John Bent, the commis- 
sioner sent out by our government 
for the sequestration of all property 
there belonging to subjects of Hol- 
land, and all nations in alliance with 
France. It is stated that the people 
complained strongly of the very arbi- 
trary power exercised by Mr Bent, 
to which he is further stimulated, 
(according to these accounts), by the 
instigation and authority of Mr P. 
Bonham, the present governor of the 
colony, who is also assisted by a se- 
cretary, Mr Joho Martyr, who 1s re- 
presented as the son of Mr Martyr, 
carpenter and builder of Greenwich. 
Mr Halside, one of the members of 
the court, having expressed his senti- 
ments to the governor, of the oppres- 
sion under which the inhabitants la- 
boured by the ruinous measure adop- 
ted, was ordered, it is said, to quit 
the court, and to be suspended at the 
will of the governor; against which, 
several members of the court warmly 
protested. Messrs. Oliver and de 
Rives, who had gone round to the 
inhabitants with a petition to the 
British parliament, to seek redress, 
were likewise treated with indignity, 
and ordered into custody, and were 
compelled to find bail to keep the 
peace in 10/000 guilders, and looked 
upon as public disturbers. Business 
is stated to be wholly at a stand.— 
Mc Bent demanded all the letters 
from the pest-office, in order to in- 
spect the bills of lading of produce, 
which had been already paid for by 
the merchants, and advices thereof 
sent home for insurance. ‘hus, say 
the accounts, is the whole colony in 
a state of the utmost consternation. 
The consequences of which were to 
be dreaded, unless a speedy redress 
was afforded. ‘The letters furnish us 
with two proclamations upon this 
subject. The first is signed by Mr 
Bent, and merely points out some 
commercial regulations to be observed 
by the captains of ships. The other 
is signed by Mr P. Bonham, the go- 

verner 
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vernor of the colonv. states, that 
celay having been occasioned by the 
holders of certain properties cesigna- 
ied by a former proclamation, to ren- 
der a statement of the same as requi- 
red, a further time is granted ; stating 
at the same time, that the persons 
tailing would be liable to such turther 
penalues as a determined disobedience 
ot his Majesty’s commands might 
render it necessary to be entorced, 
‘Lhe proclamation then proceeds to 
state, that as various evil-disposed 
persons had attempted to impress the 
public mind with false alarms respect- 
ing the operation of the commission 
in question, they weuld be treated 
with the severest measures, if they 
continued to make use of improper 
and inflammatory language, either in 
conversation er otherwise. Mr Bent 
is stated to charge a commission of 
2* per cent. on all the produce that 
passes through his honds. 

Government paper-money, to the 
amount of one million, was publicly 
burnt Amsterdam on the 24th 
July. It had been received in pay- 
ment of Jands sold, and withdrawn 
from circulation, 

The increase of commerce in the 
Ausirian states, since the abolition of 
the continental system, has put more 
paper-mence “incirculation than before 
its depreciation; and therefore it is 
no wonder that our exchanges, which 
for some montis past were inconsi- 
derable, have now risen from.16) 4 
162 for money. 

quantity of English merchan- 
dise, which had been seized, was 
burnt at Anvers on the 27th July, 
in presence of the tribunal of deua- 
niers, 

The wool fair at Lewes, which was 
held on Mendav the 26th of July, was 
hever more nuicrously attendee by the 
respectable and principal wool-growers 
of the county, and also by some prin- 
cipal woolstapilers or agents from Lon- 
don, Yorkshire, &c. After dinner, 


Lord Shetticld read his Annual Re- 
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port. ‘This Report began by stating, 
that since last year the difficulties re. 
specting our foreign trade in woollens 
had been greatly diminished, and that 
at present there were no greater im. 
pediments than heretofore in finding 
markets for our manufactures, In 
corroboration of this statement, he 
said, that the quantity of cloth manu- 
factured in the West-riding of York. 
shire, in the last year, exceeded that 
of the former year by 185,535 yards, 
and that the oflicial value of woollens 
exported last year, exceeded the ex- 
port of the preceding year to the 
amount of 708,594/, 
Exported in IS] 1) 
in 1812...... 5,084,991" 

while in the West of England there 
had been very little difference in the 
state of trade between this and the 
last year, when all the hands were 
tully employed ; and it was with plea- 
sure he learnt that the large quanti- 
ties of wool on hand, in many instan- 
ces two or three years growth, had in 
general been disposed of. His Lord- 
ship then proceeded to state the prices 
that had been obtained for wools at 
the late fairs at Hereford, Shrewsbury, 
Thetford, Colchester, Ross, and in 
Cheshire and Shropshire, from whicli 
it appeared that the general average 
wase— 
Southdown Spanish crops, 

best Ryland and Dela- s. . 

ware Forrest wool...... 3 0 
Merino 24 
Mixed 383 
Fine trinded 2 3 
Lambs’ 2 15 

The demand for English fine wool, 


it is stated, is not so brisk ‘as in the 
earlier 


per Ib, 


* The difference is little more than equal 
to the difference in the value of money 
these two years, The amount in 1510s 
was 5,773,214. and the average of the last 
40 years is 4,662,523/. which, considering 
the difference in the value of the pound 
sterling, makes the average trade 
what it hus been duxing the three last yea 
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ealier parts of the year; but the low- 
er sorts continue to meet a ready sale ; 
and should the ports of Hambuargh 
and Dantzic again be opened, of 
which, says his Juordship, * there is 
a good prospect,” fine wools will rise 
considerably. ‘The depreciation of 
Kritish wools, it is added, is owing to 
the immense importations of foreign 
wools, free from all duty, into this 
taxed and tithed country, which must, 
he contends, ultimately the 
growth of our fine wool. ‘The re- 
mainder of this Report is chiefly di- 
rected to shew, that the prohibition 
on the export of British wool should 
either be taken off, or that an import 
duty should be laid on all foreign 
woo!s brought into this country, 
which, at the rate of one shilling for 
a pound weight, would produce a re- 
venue of 500,000/. ‘The average 


import of foreign wool last year, 


amounted to 7,814,917 lbs. being an 
excess of the preceding year of 
2,300,000Ibs. 

The Report states the price of 
Spanish wool per lb. on the 5th inst. 
to be— 

In Bristol. In London. 

sd 
Prime Leonesas 9 6 9 Otc 96 
Prime Segovias 76to80 76toS6 
Prime Sorias G6Oto70 GOto76 
and the Report concludes with a state- 
ment of several interesting facts on 
the subject of Anglo-Spanish wool, 
and on the Wool Markets. 
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The following parliamentary do- 
cument exhibits a list of the principal 
articles of export shipped from Ire- 
land, from the Sth January 1812, to 
the Sth January ISLS. 


145,000 barrels, 
11,700 cwt. 


Bullocks & Cows —'79,000ghead. 
450,000 Hitches. 
455,000 cwt. 


225,000 barrels, 
8,000 ditto. 
11,000 cwt. 
Calf 20,000 dozen. 
66,000 
127,500 cwt. 
25,000 cwt. 
25,000 hides. 
35,000 head. 
200, 500 cw. 
359797,000 yards 
Oats 825,000 barrels, 
46,000 cwt, 
Oil, 103 tuns, 
156,700 barrels. 
Rape Sced 5,700 qrs. 
Sheep. 15,900 head. 


10,000 lbs. 
5,700 cwt. 
"Tongues 4,800 dozen. 


1,800 cwt. 
Wheat $35,000 barrels. 

‘The total value is nearly thirteen 
millions sterling ; a strong proof of 
the encreased trade and prosperous 
state of the country. 


poetry. 


STANZAS, 


Written by Moonlight in a Bower on the 
Banks of the Annan. 


ALONE as I wander’d mid Annan’s green 
bowers, 
The moon-beam was chequ'ring the cave, 
The watch-light arose o'er yon time-hal- 
low'd tow’rs, 
Like a star from the breast of the wave. 


How soothing and sweet was the song of 
the night, 

As it came from yon wild wood encircling 
the sea! 

’Twas the fine thrilling transports of joy 
and delight, 

*T was the voice of the dead from yon sanc- 
tify'd height, 

Through the shades of the dark cypress trec. 

As I listen’d with awe to the music divine 
That floated afar on the heaven, ~_ 
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The moon-beams began on the hill to de- 
cline, 

And the clouds were confusedly driven. 

Ah! thus, I exclaim’d, in the sigh of my 
soul, 

Flects the shadowy moments of rapture 
away, 

When the bright star of Hope hath ascend- 
ed this pole, 

When she verges with joy on her radiant 
goal, 

When her triumphs most quickly decay. 


But bright from the wilderness, beaming 
afar, 
See the flame of Eternity rise ; 
Whose glory shall shine like a chrystalline 
star 
Inclos’d on the breast of the skies. 
Yes,—bright is its beam on the land of the 
slave, 
On the dark, distant regions of sorrow and 
care ; 
Its radiance shall lighten the path of the 
brave, 
As he treads on the bounds of the patriot’s 
grave, 
Mid the confiict of woe and despair. 


There life may depart like the moon on the 
foam, 

Like the music that dies on the sea, 

Its glories may set in the night of the tomb, 
And darkness envelope the free. 

A kingdom arises, its triumphs ascend, 

Its morning shall dawn from the regions 
above, 

Where friend shall again be united to friend, 

eon Beauty and Virtue shall live without 
e 

In the lasting enjoyments of love. 

W. S. InvING. 


LINES, 


Written on reading a volume of beautiful 
rural Ballads and Songs, just published. 
The Production of the Celebrated 
BAN, (a Signature weil known to every 
Reader of your Magazinc,) i. e. ALLAN 
CUNNINGHAM. 


SWEET are the songs from Southern land, 

That float upon the gales of even ; 
Sweet, as when rung by high command 
An Angel smites his harp in Heaven. 


Poetry. 


Now sadly slow the echoes dic, 

In all the Minstrei’s thrilling art, 
Now wakes the tear on beauty’s eye 
Melting to love the feeling heart. 


These songs crest bard from wizard old, 
Under the walls on Cluden’s shore; 
Has many a tale romantic told 

Of deeds achieved in days of yore. 


Whore Nith meanders down the vale, 
Around Lineluden’s haliowed towers ; 
Ott has thy sadly plaintive tale 
Beguil’d the Pilgrim’s weery hours. 


And oft beside her murmuring wave 
‘That beckon’d to the moon’s bright beam, 
Hast thou. with sorrow fenc’d the grave * 
Where glory vanisii’d like a dream. 


Save when that michty Son of Song 
Queuch'd in the death his hallowed fire, 
Her -pirit breathd upon thy tongue 
insy ration of the Lyre. 


Nor may his shede at vision’d hour, 
As o'er his dew-wet sod he bends, 
Deride the efforts of that power 
Which Prophet like to thee descends. 


For dear to Nature and to Truth 
Thy wild harp wakes its melody ; 
Sweet as the holy hymns of youth 
Or Mermaid carroling the sca. 


Oh ! wake by some time-hallowed tower 
The charol requiem of the brave ; 
Where Beauty bends at twilight hour 


_ And weeps o’er valour’s bloody grave. 


Yes, wake a strain shall never die, 
Of battles fought, of kingdoms won 5 
Where triumphs Albion's chivalry 
Beneath the sword of Wellington ! 


That future ages yet may stand 

With joy to list that deathless strain; 

How shrunk the Tyrant’s bloody band 
Before the guardian powers of Spain- 


And as their children con the song 
With glowing souls,—amid the gale, 
Tell them, that harp resistless strong 
Was Allan’s bard of Nithisdale. 


— 


* Burns’s grave in the Church-yard of” 
Dumfries, on the banks of the Nith. 
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Proceedings of Parliament. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
July 22 1813. 


PROROGATION OF PARLIAMENT. 


THIS being the last day of the Session, 

soon after two o'clock the Prince Regent 
came in state to the House, for the purpose 
of proroguing the Parliament with a speech 
from the ‘Thione. 

The arrival of the Prince Regent in the 
Royal chamber, adjoining the House of 
Lords, was announced by a salute of 21 guns 
from the river. The side benches of the 
House were previously occupied by a large 
assemblage of Ladies of the first distinction. 
The Russian, Spanish, and Portuguese Am- 
basadors, were upon a bench on the right 
of the Throne ; and a considerable mumber 
of Peers and Judges were also assembled in 
their robes. 

The Prince Regent then entered, and took 
his seat on the Throne, having the Great 
Ministers of State on each side of him, with 
their different emblems of office. ‘The Earl 
of Liverpool, as Prime Minister, bore the 
Sword of State. The Prinée Regent him- 
self was in military uniform. 

The Usher of the Black Rod then proceed- 
ed to summon the attendance of the House 
of Commons, the Members of which, with 
the Speaker at their head, soon after appear. 
ed at the bar, when the Speaker addressed 
the Prince Regent as follows :— 

** May it please your Royal Highness, 

“We, his Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Commons of Creat Britain 
and Ireland, in Parliament assembled, have 
closed the supplies for the service of the 
present year ; and reflecting upon the various 
transactions which have come before us, we 
lonk back with satisfaction upon those 
Which concern our domestic policy ; enter- 
tuning also a confident hope in the pros- 
Perous issue of those great events which 
Must regulate the settlement of our foreign 
relations, 

** Under the pressure of great burthens at 
home, and the stil! continuing necessity for 
Hreat exertions, a plan has been devised and 
€xecuted, which, by a judicious and skilful 
arrangement of our finances, will for a con- 
“derable period postpone or greatly mitigate 
the demands for new taxation, and at the 
same time materiaily accelerate the final ex- 
Unetion of the national debt. 

Sept. 1813, 


& 


** Our reviving commerce alse looks for- 
ward to those new fields of enterprise which 
are opening in the East ; and after long and 
laborious discussions, we presume to hope, 
that (in conformity with the injunctions de- 
livered to us by your Royal Highness at the 
commencement of the present Session) such 
prudent and aqdeuate arrangements have 
been made for the future Government of the 
British possessions in India, as will combine 
the greatest advantages of commerce and 
revenue, and provide also for the lasting 
prosperity and happiness of that vast and 
populous portion of the British empire. 

** But, Sir, these are not the only sub- 
jects to which our attention has been called ; 
other momentous changes have been propo- 
sed for our consideration. Adhering, however, 
to those laws by which the Throne, the 
Pariiament, and the Government of this 
country, are made fundamentally Protest- 
ant, we have not consented to allow, that 
those who acknowledge a foreign jurisic- 
tion, should be authorized to administer the 
powers and jurisdiction of this realm ;—wil- 
ling, as we are, nevertheless, and willing as 
I trust we ever shall be, to allow the largest 
scope to religious toleration. With respect 
to the F.tablished Church, following the 
munificent example of the last Parliament, 
we have continucd the same annual grant 
for improving the value of its smaller bene- 
fices—and we have at the same time en- 
deavoured to provide more effectually for 
the general discharge of those sacred duties 
of a Church Establishment, which, by form- 
ing the moral and religious character of a 
brave and intelligent people, have, under 
the blessing of God, laid the deep founda- 
tion of British greatness. 

“ Str,—by your Royal Highnese’s com- 
mands, we have also turned our views to 
the state of our foreign relations. In tke 
north, we rejoice to see by the treaties laid 
before us, that a strong barrier is erected 
against the inordinate ambition of France 5 
and we presume to hope, that the time 
muy now be arriving which shall set bounds 
to her remorseless spirit of conquest. 

** In our contest with America, it must 
always be remembered, that we have not 
been the aggressors. Slow to take up arms 
against those who should have been natu- 
rally our friends by the original ties of kind- 
red, a common language, and (as might 
have been hoped,) by a joint zeal in the 

cause 
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cause of national liberty ; we must, neverthe- 
Jess, put forth our whole strengh, and maintain 
with our ancient superiority, upon the ocean, 
those maritime rights which we have resol- 
ved never to surrender. 

** But, Sir, whatever doubts may cloud 
the rest of our views and hopes, it is to the 
Peninsula that we look with sentiments of 
unquestionable delight and triumph: there 
the world has seen two gallant and inde- 
pendent nations rescucd from the mortal 
grasp of fraud and tyranny, by British coun- 
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and the valour and intrepidity by Which 
his Majesty’s forces, and these of his allies, 
have been distinguished, are as highly gra. 
tifying to my feelings as they have been ty 
those of the whole nation. Whilst these 
operations have added new lustre to the Bri- 
tish arms, they afford the best prospect of 
the deliverance of the Peninsula from the 
tyranny and oppression of France, and they 
furnish the most decisive proof of the wis- 
dom of that policy which has induced you, 
under every vicissitude of fortune, to per- 


: i sels and British valour; and within the — severe in the support of this clorious contest. 

" F 4 Wi space of five short years from the dawn of ** The entire failure of the French rulet 
7 ¢ mi) our successes at Roleja and Vimiera, the _ in his designs against the Russian empire, 
i eaisy sainc Hlustrious Commander has received the and the destruction of the French army 
LA : 4 tribute of our admiration and gratitude, employed on that service, were followed by 
| AN for the brilliant pussage of the Douro, the the advance of the Russian forces, since 
5 tt hard-fought battle of Talavera, the day of joined by those of Prussia, to the banks ei 

3 ore Busaco, the deliverance of Portugal, the the Elbe; and tho’ upon the renewal of the 
ti $f) Mural Crowns won at Ciudad Rodrigo and contest, the allied armics have found them. 
ti Badajoz, the splendid victory of Salamanca, _ selves obliged to retreat before the supener 

4 ¥ and the decisive overthrow of the armies of | numbers collected by the enemy, their Col 

FP ihe France, in their total route at Vittoria; duct, during a scries of severe and sanguin 

isa deeds which have made all Europe ring with ary conflicts, has nobly upheld their military 

; i a his renown, and have covered the British character, and commanded the admiration 


name with a blaze of unrivalled glory. 


of Europe. 
** Stx,—That the cause of this country, 


** [ have great satisfaction in acquainting 


& 


and of the world, may not, at such a crisis, 
suffer from any want of zeal on our part to 
strengthen the hands of his Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment, we faished our supplies with 
a large and liberal aid, to snable your Royal 
Highness to take ail such measures as the 
emergencies of publick atluirs may require 
for disappointing or defeating the enterprizes 
and designs of the enemy. 

“The bill have present to your 
Royal Highness for this purpose, is entitled 


* Anact for enabling his Majesty to raise the 


sum of five millions for the service of Great 
Britain, and for applying the sum _ of 
£.200,000 for the service of Ireland. 

which bill his Majesty's faithful 
Commons, with ell humility, iatreat his Ma- 
Jesty’s royal assent.” 


The Prince Regent then delivered the fol- 


lowing speech from the throne :—= 
** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

** T cannot release you from your attend- 
ance in Parliament without repeating the ex- 
pression of deep regret at the continuance of 
his Majesty's lamented indisposition, 

The attention which you have paid to the 
public interests, in the course of the session, 
demands my warinest acknowledgements. 

* The splendid and signal success which 
bas attended the commencement of the cam- 
paign in the Peninsula, the consummate 
skill and ability displayed by Field Marshall 
the Marquis of Wellington in the progress 
of those operations which led to the great 
and decisive victory obtained neay Vittoria, 


you that there exists between me and the 
Courts of St Petersburgh, Berlin, and Stock- 
holm, the most cordial union and concert, 
and J trust I shall be enabled, by the aids 
which you have so liberally atiorded, to ren- 
der this union effectual for the accemplish- 
ment of the great purpose for which it has 
been established. 

*“*] regret the continuance of the wer 
With the United States of America. 

** My desire to establish between the two 
countries those frieadiy relatsons, so inpert 
ant to their mutual intérests, continues Ub 
abated : but J cannot consent to purchave the 
restoration of peace by any sacrilice of the 
maritime rights of the British empire. 

** Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

thank you for the liberal provisioa 
you have made for the services of the 
present year- 

‘“Itis a great satisfaction to me tote 
flect,that, by the regulations you have adopt 
ed for the redemption of the national debt 
you have established a syst which wil 
not retard its ultimate liquidation, whilst a. 
the same time it provides for the vige 
rous prosecution of the war, with the leaad 
practicable addition to the public burdens 

My Lords and Geniiemen, 

** T entirely approve of the arrangements 
which you have made for the government 
of the British terri‘ories ia Indiv, ane for 
the regulation of the British commerce 
that part of the world. They 
have been wisely framed, with a view - 
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excumstances which have occurred since 
this subject was last under the considera- 
ton of Parliament. By these arrangements 
you have preserved in its essential parts 
‘hat systern of Government which experi- 
ence has proved to be not less calculated to 
provide for the inhabitants of India, than to 
promote the interests of Great Britain ; and 
you have jndiciously extended to the sub- 
jects of the united kingdom in general a 
participation in’ the commerce of countries 
within the dimits of the East India Com- 
pany’s charter, which will, I doubt not, 
have the effect of augmenting the resources 
of India, and of increasing and improving 
the trade and navigation of his Majesty's 
dominions. 

“The tried and aftectionate loyalty of 
his Majesty's people, the constancy which 
they have displayed during this long and 
arduous war, and the patience with which 
iwey have sustained the burdens necessarily 
imposed upon them, have made an indelible 
uopression On my mind. Such continued 
and persevering exertions, under so sevgre 
4 pressure, afford the strongest proof of 
their attachment to that constitution which 
it is the first object of my life to maintain. 

*“In the success which has recently at- 
tended his Majesty’s arms, | acknowledge 
with devout gratitude the hand of Divine 
Providence. The use I desire to make of 
these, and of all other advantages, is to pro- 
mote and secure the welfare of his Majesty's 
people ; and I cannot more decidedly evince 
this disposition, than by employing the 
powerful means you have placed in my 
hans in such a manner as may be best cal- 
culated to reduce the extravagant preten- 
sions of the enemy, and thereby to facilitate 
the attainment, in conjunction with my al- 
Les, of a secure and honourable peace.” 

Then the Lord Chancellor, by the Prince 
Regent's command, said ; 

** My Lords and Gentlemen, 

* It is the corgmand of his Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent, acting in the name 
and on behalf of his Majesty, that this Par- 
lament be prorogued to Monday the 23d 
day of August next, to be then here holden ; 
and this Parliament is accordingly prorogued 
to Monday the 23d day of August next.” 

Parliament has been since farther proro- 
gued to the Ist November. 

—<-- 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday July 6. 


Mr Lockhart introduced a Bill to protect 
the fair trader from the frauds practised by 
mock auctions: it was, he said, founded 
upon a few Jeading and essential points or 
‘initatiens, Persons should not be allowed 
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to sell goods which had not been in the 

place for a certain time; a greater duty 

should be put on the licence of auctioneers, 

and no auctioneers ought to be permitted te 

sell under another name. ‘The last regula- 

tion would prevent the sale of articles and - 
goods under traudulent descriptions, which 

covered property collected for the sole pure. 
pose of imposing on the purchasers. Be 

fore auctioneers preeeed to esercise their 

trade, they should also be bound to take up 

their heences two or three months. Mg 

Vansittart promised his support to the Bill, 

Which was then read a first time. 

Mr Thompson wished to be informed 
why the Bank of England was allowed to 
compound with Government, at the rate of 
£.42,000 annually, for the payment of stamp 
duties, when the private bankers paid a 
sum vastly superior. It was also extraor- 
dinary that the Scotch bankers neither 
compounded for nor paid the duty. He 
Was warranted in stating, tyat the stamp 
duties of the private bankers, 1 notes and 
bills of exchange, amounted to upwards of 
half a million. Mr Vansittart replied, that 
the practices had prevailed a long time ; but 
both Government and the Bank of England 
would readily agree to any fit and proper 
arrangement which might be proposed.— 
The Speaker here interfered, and the con- 
Versation was dropped. 

Wednesday, July 7. 

Lord Castlereagh, after an eloquent and 
animated speech in praise of the consum- 
mate abilities displayed by Lord Welling- 
ton, moved a Vote of Thanks to his Lord- 
ship for the late victory, which he conceived 
would shake to its base French domination 
in Germany, and be attended with import- 
ant effects upon the conduct of our Allies. 
Mr Canning expressed, in g!owing and en- 
ergetic language, the bright and cheering 
prospect which this decisive victory opened 
to Spain, to England, and all the nations 
making war against France. Lord Wel- 
lington he observed had raised us from fear 
ty doubt, from doubt to hope, and from 
hope to confidence.—Myr Robinson pronoun- 
ced a warm enlogium upon Col. Cadogan, 
in which Lord Castlereagh declared his con- 
currence. The Votes of Thanks to Lord 
Wellington, Sir C. Beresford, &c. &c. were 
then agreed to. 

A motion by Mr W. Smith for the pro- 
duction of the minutes of the Court Martial 
upon Col. Orde, of the 99th regt. who had 
been found guilty of cruelty and tyranny to 
his officers and men; but had been reinsta- 
ted by the Prince Regent, was negatived. 
During the discussion, it was said, that in 
the space of two years 1300 lashes had been 
distributed among 400 men of this regt. 

Thurs- 
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Thursday, July 8. 


Sir F. Burdett, referring to the bond 
which the inferior Clerks in the Navy Office 
are compelled to give, not to cemmunicste 
information to the relations of deceased sea- 
men cf wages and prize money due, which, 
he conceived, encouraged frauds, and threw 
difficuities in the way of those claiming, 
moved that every six months a Jist of all 
unclaiined prizeemoney and wages due to 
deceased seamen be published in the Gazette, 
with a statement of the places of their birth. 
Mr Croker warmly opposed this motion ; 
and then referring to the assertion of a 
Noble Lord (Cochrane) on a preceding night, 
that our seamen were from age and other 
causes worn out, disheartened, and inade- 
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to 40001. ; the clause was carried by 45 to 
6.—Mr A. Robinson brought up a clause to 
abolish the present method of deciding 
questions in the Court of Directors: when 
there is an equality the Treasurer’s Jot de. 
termines the point, and this even in the 
most important cases, even of peace and 
war. He proposed that no question should 
be decided except by a majority of votes, 
and '!.at an equality should operate to the 
rejecucn of a measuree—Lord Castlereagh 
expressed his approb:tion of the clause, say- 
ing it was a disgrace toa deliberative assem 
bly to determine its questions by lot or 
chance: the clause was agreed to. 


Tucsday, July 13. 


The Stipendiory Curates’ Bill was, after 
a division of 66 to 9, read a third time. It 
was stated in the discussion, that the licen- 
ces for Uissenting Ministers had increased 


quate to the service, asked, was the details 
received that day of the capture of the Che- 
sapeake American fiigate by the Shannon 
ef inferior fore, roof of the dis- 
heartened condition of th: 
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British navy ? 
The action was short indeed, but it was not 
surpassed in skiii and valour by any en- 
gagement of a single ship which had yet 
graced the annals of our navy. © The cir- 
cumstances were briefly these: In conse- 
quence of a challenge given by Captain 
Broke of the Shannon, the Chesapeake cume 
out from Boston harbour on the Ist of June. 
fuliy manned and prepared for the conflict, 
and ranged up alongside of the Shannon.— 
Her crew consisted of 440 men, that of the 


30004 and those who had resided ten years 


in 14 years from 90 to 508, in the course 
of one year.——Lord Castlercagh said, that it 
had been generally the rule to confine mo- 
tions for the erection of monuments to the 
memory of those who had died in the ser- 
vice of their country, to cases in which the 
ioanks of Perliament had been voted ; but 
there were in the present case peculiar con- 
siderations tor paying the debt of national 
gratitude to some distinguished officers, who 
theugh not holding the rank of General 
Oilicers, had yet exercised high military 


: Shannon amounted to 310; she was of 150 commands. The first distinguished indivi 

| at | tons greater burthen, and carried 49 guns, dual he should inention was General Bowles, 

af the Shannon carrying only 44. No other who se callantly headed the storming party 

. *) Peik ship was in sight at the time of the action, at Salamanca 3 after being wounded he re- 

° f With this inferior force the British frigate turned to his duty, and the house would 

engaged the enemy, and in 15 minutes she  donbiless think the proposal of a monu- 

Hh Be ; was her prize. The tire of the Shannon ment to his memory within the spirit of 

was from its tremendous precision, irresisti- their regulations. ‘The next officer was Sir 

1 : # ble; the ships got entangled, and Captain W. Meyers, who fell at Albuera. The third 

4) Broke perceiving that the enemy flinched Was the Hon, Colonel Henry Cadogan, who 

from their guns, called up the boarders, and distinguished himself so greatly the ace 

ij 3 in three minutes cleared the Chesapeake’s tion of Fuentes d*Ouore, for which he was 

tae i ed deck, receiving himself a sabre wound in praised by the Marquis of W ellington. At 

eb ; : leading on his men, and pulled down her the great victory of Vittoria, he had no 

colours.—Sir Burdett’s motion was ne- after receiving his wound but to see 

| Bobs gatived. the conclusion of the British triumph, and 

bi Monday, July 12. to behold the termination of that splendid 

success of our gallant army. Lastly, he had 

He a hi ‘ Sir H. P arnell gave notice that he should, to mention anuther officer, who fell acting 

i ; tI early next session, move for a Select Com- — on a less extensive scale, and therefore not 

: bi Bes mittee to inquire into the nature and extent having such brilliant opportunities 5 he 

' + (SoH of the Orange Societies in Ireland. meant Major-Gen. Brock, whose peculiar 
«BD . Bi The Report of the East India Bill being merits were the result of a manly mind 

3 mu brought up, Mr Lushington proposed a noble character, which infused a spirit and 

| fal eae clause putting the persons educated at Hert- an emulation into the minds of the inhabl- 

: | Tbs Bal ford, on the same footing with those who go _ tants of a distant province, which impressed 

i a ae directly to India, making those who had ser- upon them a just feeling of their interests 
h RE hota ved four years eligible to places of 1,5002 in their connection with Great Britain, 

' aan per annum. ; those who had served seven to an equally just disposition to defend Canada 


against the invasion of the enemy. - 
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vices Were also eminently displayed in the 
field by his discomtiture of the troops of 
Gen. Hull, though inferior in forces. —There 
was no mode in which we could more bene- 
ficially lay out the true treasures of the na- 
won, than in placing monuments in our na- 
tional edifices to the honour and memory 
of our brave officers. On the wise adoption 
of this practice much depended, both for 
strength, security, and character of this 
country, and perhaps for the security of the 
world. His Lordship then moved four ad- 
dresses to the Prince Regent for the erce- 
tion of monuments to the memory of Ma- 
jor-Gen. Bowles, who fell in the assault at 
Salamanca, on the 17th June 18135 to Mas 
jar-Gen. Brock, who fell on the 13th Octo- 
ber ISL2, at Kingstown, in Upper Canada 5 
to Sir W. Meyers, who commanded a_bri- 
gade at the battle of Albuera, and fell on 
the Itth May ISI2; and to Colonel the 
Hon. Henry Cadogan, who Jost his life at 
the memorable victory of Vittoria. The 
Addresses were agreed to. 

The East India Bill was read a third 
time, after a division of 57 to 1s, 
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Wednesday, July 14. 


Mr Vivian said, that in consequence of 
the rejection of the Hellestone Election Bill 
in the other house, he should, early next 
session, bring the case before the House. 

Mr Wilberforce complained that the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa was still carried 
on by Portuguese merchants, who had even, 
without the usual regulations, extended it 
to the north coast.—Lord Castlereagh said, 
that some difficulties had arisen in procus 
ring the consent of the Portuguese Court to 
the abolition, which he thought might be 
removed by next session. He wished any 
motion of the Hon. Member's might be de- 
ferred till then. Tle could assure them, that 
there had been no want of exertion. 


Tucsday, July 22. 


The Usher of the Black Rod summoned 
the House to the Lords, when the Prince 
Regent delivered a Speech to both Houses 
of Parhament.—(See Lords.) 

On the return of the Members, the Speak- 
er read a copy of the Speech, and the House 
immediately broke up. 
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HURRICANE IN THE WEsT INDIEs. 


Dreadful hurricane took place in the 
West Indies on the 23d of July last, by 
which extensive losses have been sustained, 
both of lives and property. At Dominica 
and Martinique every vessel is stated to 
have been lost, and about 75 lives.—At St 
Kitt’s 18 sail were lost; at Barbadoes, two 
driven on shore 3 at Guadaloupe, one. ‘The 
islands further to leeward suffered little. At 
Dominica the coffve plantations suffered se- 
verely. One letter states the loss, we hope 
erroneously, at one million and a half ster- 
ing. 
Extract from a letter written by an officer 
mone of the regiments serving in Marti- 
Dique 
Fort Desaix, July 29. 1813. 
** A fleet was appointed to sail for Eng- 
land on the 26th of this month, but this ar- 
‘Angement was destroyed by one of the most 
dreadful hurricanes ever remembered. 1 
never saw any thing that could give even a 
faint idea of it upon comparison. It was 
on the 23d, commencing about three o'clock 
inthe morning. It was most violent at 
Seven, and subsided atten. At seven o'clock 
the barracks, hospital, and mess-house, were 


blown down. At the hospital, it was 
cruelly distressing at this moment to sce 
upwards of eighty poor sick fellows exposed 
to the dreadful inclemency of the enraged ele- 
ments.—In the 63d fortunately no lives 
were lost. ‘The only serious accidents oc- 
curred to three who had their arms broke. 
The barrack in which I was quartered is 
built of stone, and proved so strong as to 
weather out the hurricane ; but its shaking 
violently two or three times gave a warning 
to quit, which it was not thought prudent 
to disobey. We accordingly made off with 
all possible speed, leaving baggage and 
every other article of property to its fate. 
In extremities of this kind, the only secure 
refuge is in the bomb proofs, where we shel- 
tered ourselves till the hurricane subsided 
and permitted us to resume our quarters. 

** Severely as we suffered here, it is noth- 
ing in comparison of the destruction at Fort 
Royal, and the calamities at St Pierre ex- 
ceed all. Upwards of 40 men perished in 
the harbour, and all the shipping is lost. 
There was one uncommonly fine ship, the 
Watt; she was the largest merchantman 
ever seen at St Pierre, and had on board the 
produce of eight estates, ready to proceed to 


Europe. In a few minutes she was actually 
in 
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in pieces. The unfortunate Captain saw 
the danger coming on, and might have es- 
eaped by an exertion upon the instant ; but 
running down to the cabin to save his wri- 
ting-desk with some important papers, before 
he could regain the deck the ship was gone 
to the bottom. It is singular enough, that 
the only thing saved from the wreck of this 
great vessel, is the very writing-desk, in at- 
tempting to save which the poor Captain 
lost his life! Numbers of merchants here 
have been totally ruined by this calamity. 
The planters are without provisions to feed 
their negroes; and if Providence does not 
send some unlooked-for assistance, a famine 
must ensue. The only consolation we have 
is, that a hurricane has aiways the effect of 
purifying the air anc rencering the climate 
healthy—so does the goodness of the Al- 
mighty produce some benetit from the great- 
est evil!” 

St Pierre, Murtinique, July 30. 


** On the 23d of this month we had here 
one of those terrible catastrophes of which 
the actual experience cen alone enable you 
to form an adequate conception. At abont 
five o1 half past five in the morning, the 
conflict of the atmosphere led us to appre. 
tah hend some dreadful event. In halfan hour 
e: about forty vessels foundered, and two only 
a escaped. The Watt, a ship of between 

t seven and 800 tons; was reduced to splint- 
ers and atoms. The wrecthed mariners 
were seen extending their arms and im) 
ring relief, but thei: cries were unheard a- 
midst the dangers of the storm. The vio- 


= 


abe Yence of the elements was greater in the 


country than in the city, and spacious woods 
were blown down by their impetuosity. A 
i large portion of this place is in ruins, 
numerous lives have been sacrificed, and the 
Yoss of property seems to be incalculable.” 

Fxtract ofa letter, dated Basseterre, Gua- 

dalope, 28th July 1813, received in Glasgow. 


* At Martinique, much damage done; 
42 vessels stranded, hospital and barracks 
it | blown down, &c. At Dominique the Govern- 
i ae ment house, Court house, Ac. and many 
: houses blown down ; the hospital at Morne 
5 Bruce blown over the ciiff, and 70 sick sol- 
diers in it, who were all either killed or 
: wounded. The vessels in Dominique Roads 
were blown out to sea, and the wrecks of 

several vessels have been fallen in with. 

Three men have been brought in here, be- 
longing to three different vessels that were 
e wrecked, two belonging to vessels of Point-a- 
fils Petre, and one to asloop from Dominique. 
ett The ships Colonist and Bootle, the former with 
200 hhds. sugar, are amongst the number lost 
at Barbadoes; the ship Watt, with 1400 bhds. 
_ *e.cne of these at Martinique ; the Captain and 
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all the crew of the latter drowned, I] much 
fear we will hear of other losses.” 


- 
SICILY. 


The Queen of this island has been las 
nished by the influence of Brita’n in the si. 
cilian Parliament; and one of her sons, 
who seemed more inclined to be swayed by 
Kritish councils, has been nominally placed 
at the head of the government. ‘ihe (Qucen, 
whe has retired to Zante, addressed the 
following letter to Lord W. Bentinck, pre- 
Vieusly to her leaving the island:— 

** Lord Bentinck,—Notwithstanding the 
present extraordinary and irregular proceed. 
ing of your Court to force me, the Queey 
of the Two Sicilies, by birth Archduchess 
of Austria, to abandon, after a union of 43 
years, the King, my spouse, andiny frnily, 
to retire into my vative country, woder the 
specious but false pretexts of my preiended 
correspondence with the common enemy 
(in ateocious calumny ! of which I defy any 
ore to bring the slightest valid proof,) and 
sometimes tae violent prepensity I betrayed, 
as it is saic, te create obstacles to the pros 
ject of the English Governnent, to change 
the constitution ur cer woich sicily has exe 
isied so many ages; notwithstanding [ am 
very far from acknov the suthority 
of the British Govet amen, of which God 
has renacred me independent by birth, I do 
mot fecl the necessity of subnutting to te 
order it prescribes—since this subsmission 
appears the only means of preserving my 
family, to which having devoted myself, 
during the whole of my toi!some career, I 
do not hesitate to make this last sacrifice, 
though it may, perhaps, cost me my life. 

“1 declare then to you, my Lord, and 
thro’ you, to your Court, that, to this cone 
sideration only, and not to any other, I 
yield—and I am ready to set out towards 
the end of this present month, to return to 
the dominions of the Empcror of Austria, 
my august kinsman and nephew. 

“IT must decline going to Sardinia, as | 
do not chuse to be separated from evety 
branch of my family, and as, at my time ol 
life, the separation must be expected to be 
final; I wish likewise to avoid dying 4 
foreign land. 

wish that, in making the arrange 
ments for my return to my native country, 
the voyage may be rendered as short and 
as little toilsome to my age as possible ; MY 
age, and my health, destroyed by twenty 
years of pains, of chagrins, and of persect- 
tions of every kind, do not leave me the 
hope of terminating this journey. | 

** In submitting to this act of violence, as 


I cannot, nor ought not to forget a 
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sue to my birth and rank, I demand, 1 
claim the previous execution of the follow- 
ing conditions; and IT am persuaded, my 
Lord, that you will both consent and hasten 
the fultilment of them. 

}. That an arrangement shall he made to 
eecure to my creditors payment of their de- 
mands, not being willing to quit Sicily, and 
fuil in so sacred a duty.— demand also, 
that measures shall be taken for the restitu- 
ton of my diamonds, which are deposited 
the bank of Palermo. 

2. That there shall be delivered to me, 
us soon as possible, a sum equal to the ex- 
penees of a journey so long and so re’.sote 
as I shall be compelled to undertake, with 
a retinue befitting the rank in which Pro- 
vidence has placed mie. 

3. That there shall be secured to me 2 
sta sufficient to sustam this rank in the 
eouatry to which I shall retire, and that it 
-hall be paid every six months in advance. 

4. That permission to depart shall be 
granted to every person whom I may be 
willing to attach to my service, and to that 
ef mv son, Leopold, who accompanies his 
uufertunate mother, and that those who re- 
ceive pay from me, or pensions from the 
Sicdian Government, shall receive an assu- 
rance that they shall be transmitted wherever 
I may reside. 

» Lastly, that there shall be placed, at 
my disposition, a frigate belonging to the 
King, a corvette, and the necessary trans- 
ports, on board which my retinue and my 
eyuipage mmay be embarked; and I request 
to have the appointinent of the Captain of 
the frigate, for my particular tranquillity, 
being iu great dread of travelling by sea. 

** f have reason to believe, my Lord, that 
you will find nothing but what is reasonable 
aid convenient in my demands, the execu- 
tion ot which are indispensable to a journey 
a: long as it is toilsome, and to which your 
Covernment compels me. Your instruc- 
tions, according to my information from 
Mngland, are to make use of your inficence 
ever the Sicilian Government, to dispose it 
so make all necessary and convenient ar- 
Tangements which may be required. If 
}ou have hitherto demonstrated extreme 
perseverance and firmness in obliging me 
tv Inake @ sacritice of my existence, I have 
reason to hope, my Lord, that without you 
depart from the orders of your Court, you 
Will maintain the same character in order 
to insure the last days of a Princess, the 
Victim of all kinds of misfortunes, and to 
whem your Government, and the Engiish 
nation itself, wiJl, one day or other, render 
the justice that she merits. 

** T transmit you this letter by the hands 
of General Macfaslane, ta whom I owe in- 
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finite gratitude and thanks for the delicate 
manner in which he has borne himself to- 
wards me, and which makes me desirous of 
continuing to receive, through him, any 
further explanations of this painful atluir. 

“1 beg you will offer my compliments 
to Lady Bentinck, whose feeling heart, I 
am persuaded, participates and deplores my 
unmerited sufferings. 


April 1813." 
THE NORTHERN WAR. 


RUPTUBE OF ARMISTICE—ACCIS- 
SION OF AUSTRIA TO THE ALLIES—AND 
OREAT BATTLE AT DRESDEN. 


The Armistice in the North has at lengt!: 
terminated in war, and Austria has jomed 
the cause of the allies against France. It 
appears that the armistice was first de- 
nounced by the allies on the I1th August, 
and at the same time Count Metternich, the 
Austrian minister, delivered a note to the 
French minister, Count de Narbonne, in- 
forming him that Austria had declared 
against France. Hostilities of course re- 
commenced on the I7th, and it appears 
from the following French othcial accounts, 
that the allies have been worsted in a serious 
attack they made upon Dresden on the 26th 
and 27th. 


Paris, Sept. 6. 


‘* Her Majesty the Empress Regent and 
Queen has received the following news from 
the army to the 20th August. | 

[This article sets out with noticing the 


rupture of the armistice, and the declaration 


of war on the part of Austria. It then 
gives the positions of the French army on 
the 17th ult. and the force and positions of 
their opponents. The allied army in Bo- 
hema, destined to act on the left bank of 
the Elbe, is estimated at 200,000, including 
$0,000 Russians and Prussians, commanded 
by the Emperor Alexander, the King of 
Prussia, Barcluy de Tolly, Witgenstein, 
Miloradv witch, and Kleist; that in Silesia 
is stated at 100,000, under Generals Bla- 
cher, Yorck, Sacken, and Langeron. The 
corps covering Berlin, and opposed to the 
troops at Hamburgh and the Duke of 
gio, is calculated at 110,000. The coms 
imander of this force (the Swedish Crown 
Priz.ce) is met once inentioned. The details 
of the operations on the Bohemian frontiers 
and in Suesia to the 20th, are then stated 

in substance as foliows.} 
** On the 19th August, General Lauries- 
ton drove intg the Bober a corps of 12,000 
Prussi- 
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Prussians, who had attacked Sibeniken. 
On the 2kst, at day-break, the Emperor 
caused bridges to be thrown across the Bo- 
ber, when General Maison passed that river, 
took all the positions of the allies, and pur- 
sued them fighting to Goldebetg. ‘The 
Prince of the Moskwa, at the same time at- 
tacked General Sacken on the left, routed 
him, and took some prisoners.—A_ battle 
took place on the 23d, in front of Goldeberg, 
Laurieston occupied that place with the oth 
and corps. In freat of him the Rus- 
sians covered Flensberg, and the Prussians 
to his right extended along the road to 
Liegnitz. As General Gerrard was debouch- 
ing by the left upon Neederau, a column of 
25,000 Russians appeared in that point 5 
they were defeated with the loss of 5000 
killed, prisoners, &c. Oa the right, Plens- 
berg was repeatedly taken and retaken. 
The 155th regiment at Jength pushed upon 
the enemy, and totally overthrew them, with 
the loss of JOOUO killed, and 4000 wounded. 
The alles then retreated in disorder and 
with all expedition upon Jauer. 

** The Fiperor left the command of the 
army in Silesia to the Duke of Tarentum, 
and taking with him the Prince of the 
Moskwa, arrived on the 25th at Stolpen. 
The old and young guards, infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery, marched these 40 leagues in 
four days.” 

| The next dispatch to the Empress, brings 
the accounts down to the 28th August. It 
appears, from it, that the attack upon Dres- 
den commenced at four o'clock P. M. on the 
26th; the allies having descended from the 
circumjacent heights in 6 columns, with 50 
pieces of artillery at the head of each column, 
and attacked the redoubts. They turned 
one redoubt and made an attempt on the 
palanka of the suburbs, where a considers 
able number were killed—near five o'clock 
a part of the reserve of the 14th corps was 
engaged. Some shells fell in the city—the 
moment appeared pressing. The Emperor 
ordered the King of Naples, with a body of 
eavalry, to attack the right flank of the allies, 
and the Duke of Treviso their left flank. 
Four divisons of the young guards and the 
division Barrois’, commanded by the Prince 
of Moskwa, at the same time sallied out 
trom Dresden and attacked the centre of 
the allies, who were speecily repulsed as far 
as the heights, leaving 2000 prisoners on 
the field of battle, which was covered with 
their killed and wounded. On the side of 
the French, Generals Dumoutier, Boyeldieu, 
Tynda', Combelles, and Gros, with the otfi- 
eer of-ordnance Beranger, were wounded, 
the latter mortaliy. The account then pro- 
ceeds in these words :] 


“ On the 27th the weather was dreadful ; 


are calulated at upwards ef 10,000. 
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the rain fell in torrents. The soldiers nar. 
sed the night in mud and water ; at nine in 
the morning the enemy was distinctly seen 
to extend his left and cover the hills Which 
were separated from the centre by the valley 
of Plauen. The King of Naples marched 
with the corps of the Duke of Belluno ana 
the divisions of cuirussiers, and debouchea 
upon the road of Freyberg, to attack this 
body on the left. The 6th division which 
composed that wing were overthrown and 
dispersed ; half of them, with the colours 
and cannon, were taken, and in the num. 
ber are several Generals. The Duke of 
Treviso, with General Nansouty in the plain 
with his left on the river, and his right to. 
wards the hills. Marshal St Cyr connected 
our left with the centre, which was formed 
by the corps of the Duke of Ragusa. 

** At two o’clock in the afternoon, the e- 
nemy resolved to retreat. He had left his 
grand communication with Bohemia upon 
his left and right. 

** The results of this day are from 25 to 
30,000 prisoners, 40 stand of colours, and 
GU picces of cannon. We may reckon that 
the enemy have sustained a diminution of 
their numbers of 60,000 men—our loss a- 
mounts, in killed, wounded, and prisoners, to 
4000 men. 

** The cavalry covered themselves with 
glory.—The staff of the cavalry will make 
known the details, and those who distin- 
giushed themselves. The young guardshave 
merited the praises of the whole army. The 
old guards had two battalions engaged—the 
other battalions were in reserve in the city. 
The two battalions engaged carried away 
every thing at the point of the bayonet. 
The city of Dresden was alarmed, and ¢x- 
posed to great dangers. The conduct ot 
the inhabitants was such as might have 
been expected from an allied nation. The 
King of Saxony and his family remained at 
Dresden, and gave an example of conti- 
dence.” 

Her Majesty the Queen and Regent has 
received the following intelligence from the 
army, dated 30th August :-— 

“On the 28th, 29th, and 30th, we follow- 
ed up our successes. Generals Castex, Don- 
more, and D’Oudenarde, and general La- 
tour Maubourg’s corps, have taken more 
than 1000 caissons or tumbrils, and picked 
up a number of prisoners, The village’ 
are filled with the enemy's wounded. 
enemy had lost, according to the reports 
the prisoners, eight Gencrals killed @ 
wounded. 

‘ General Vandamme debouched on the 
25th by Keeningstein, and on the 26th o- 


cupied the camp of Pirna ; and the — 
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Hohendorf. He intercepted the grand com- 
munication between Prague and Dresden. 
The Duke of Wirtemberg, with 15,000 
Russians, had been charged to observe this 
debouche. On the 28th General Vandamme 
attacked and beat him, with the loss of 
2000 prisoners and six pieces of cannon, 
and drove him into Bohemia, ‘The Prince 
de Reuss, General of brigade, and an officer 
of merit, was killed. 

* On the 29th, General Vandamme oc- 
cupied the heights. He sent out parties to 
scour the country, to procure information of 
the enemy, to aunoy them, and to seize 
their magazines. 

*¢ The Prince of Eckmuhl was on the 24th 
at Schwerin; up to that date he had had no 
affair of importance. The Wanes distinguish- 
ed themselves in several affairs. This opening 
of the campaign is most brilliant, and excites 
greatexpectations.—-The quality of our intan- 
try is greatly superior to that of the ene- 
my.” 

DEFEAT OF GENERAL VANDAMME. 


While the French army was thus suc- 
cessfullin the centre, a corps under General 
Vandamme susteined a severe defeat on 
the left, as appears from the following dis- 
patch. 


** Paris, Tih September. 


** Her Majesty the Empress and Queen 
has received the following intelligence from 
the army dated Ist September :— 

**On the 28th August the King of Nap- 
jes and Duke of Beliuno slept at Freyberg ; 
the 29th at Luhtenberg; the S0th at Zeg- 
hau ; the S3ist at Sayda. 

* The Duke of Ragusa, with the 6th, 
siept, on the 28th, at Dippoldiswalde, where 
the enemy abandoned 1200 wounded 3 on 
the 29th at Falkenhain; and the 3lst at 
Zinnuald. 

The corps, under the orders of 
Marshal St Cyr, was on the 28th at Maxen ; 
the 29th at Runhardts Grimma; the 30th 
at Dillersdof the 8lst at Liebanau. 

“The Ist corps, under General Van- 
damme, was on the 28th at Hallendorf, and 
the 29th at Peterswalde, occupying the 
mountains. 

** The Duke of Treviso was in position, 
on the 28th and 29th, at Pirna. 

** General Pagol, commanding the caval- 
ry, has made sone prisoners. 

“ The enemy retited to the position of 
Dippoldiswalde and Altenberg. His left 
flowed the Plauen road, and fell back, by 
"harandt, upon Dippoldiswalde, not being 
‘ble to retreat by the Freyberg road.—His 
‘ight could neither retire by the causeway 
of Pirna nor that of Dohna; and therefore 


“etired upon Mayen, and from thence upon 
Sept. 1843. 
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Dippoldiswalde. Ail that there were ot 
partisans or detached were cut off 

* The Russian, Prussian, and Austrian 
baggage got entangled upon the causeway of 
Freyberg 3 several thousand carriages were 
taken there. Arrived at Altenberg, where 
the road from Toeplitz to Dippoldiswalie 
became impracticable, the enemy took 
the resolution of abandomng more than 
1000 carriages of eunnunition and baggare. 
This grand army re-entered Bobommba, atter 
having lost part of its artillery and .ogeage. 

** On the 29th, General Vandanune pas. 
sed with eight or ten battalions the neck of 
the grand chain, and inarehed upon Kulm 
He there met the enemy, 8000 or 10,000 
strong ; he engaged him ; not finding him. 
self sutliciently strong, he made his corp» 
d’armece descend ; he would have soon over- 
thrown the enemy. 

** In place of re-entering and again pla- 
cing himself upon the heights, he remained, 
and took a positian at Kulm, without guard- 
ing the mountain. ‘This mountein command - 
ed the only causeway ; it is high. 

** It was only on the 30th that Marsha 
St Cyr and the Duke of Ragusa arrived at 
the debouch from Toplitz. General Vane 
damme only thought of closing the road 
against the enemy, and taking all. To « 
flying army a bridge of gold must be made, 
or a barrier of steel opposed; he was not 
strong enough to oppose this barrier of stee:. 

** However, the cnemy, perceiving that 
this corps d’armee of 18,000 remained alone 
in Bohemia, separated by high mountains, 
and that all the others were at the foot of 
the mountains on the other side, saw that 
he was lost unless he defeated it; he con- 
ceived the hope of successfully attaching it, 
its position being bad. ‘The Russian guards 
were at the head of the army, which fought 
in retreating ; to them were joined two fres!: 
Austrian divisions; the remainder of the 
enemy's army joined them as it debouched, 
followed by the 2d, 6th, and 14th corps. 
These troops reached the Ist corps. Gene- 
ral Vandamme shewed a good countenance, 
repulsed all the attacks, penetrated all that 
presented itself, and covered the field of bat- 
tle with dead.—Disorder increased in the 
enemy's army, and it was with admiration 
seen what a small number of men can do 
against a multitude whose morale is weak- 
ened. 

** At two in the afternoon, the Prussian 
column of General Kleist, cut off in his re- 
treat, debouched by Peterswalde, to cndea- 
your to penetrate into Bohemia; it met no 
cnemy, arrived upon the top of the moun- 
tain without resistance, it placed itself there, 
and there saw the affair which was going op. 
The etfeet of this column upon the rear of 
the army decided the business. General 
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danune immediately marched against this 
eglumn, which he repulsed. He was obliged 
ro weaken his line. At this delicate moment, 
fortune turned. He nevertheless succeed- 
ed in overthrowing General Kleist’s column, 
who was killed. The Prussian soldiers threw 
away their arms, and precipitated them- 
selves into the fosses and woods. In this 
state General Vandamme disappeared ; it is 
supposed he was killed. 

** Generals Cerbeneau, Dumonceau, and 
Phillippon, determined to profit of the mo- 
inent to withdraw part by the great road, 
and part by the cross roads, with their di- 
visions, by abandoning all the ma/eriale, 
which consisted af 30 pieces of artillery, and 
300 waggons of all kinds, but bringing 
away all the horses. In the situation in 
which affairs were they could not have ac- 
ted better. The killed, wounded, and pri- 
soners, May carry Our this affair to 
6000 men. It is thought that the enemy’s 
loss cannot be less than from 4000 to 5000 
men. 

** The Ist corps rallied half a league from 
the field of battle, on the 14th corps. 

** A list of the losses of this catastrophe, 
owing to a warlike ardour, badly calculated, 
was made out. 

** General Vandamme merits regret 5 he 
Possessed a rare intrepidity. He died upon 
the field of battle—a death worthy of envy 
ty every brave man.” 

Tt appears by subsequent accounts, that 
General Vandamme was only wounded and 
taken prisoner. ° 
DEFEAT OF MARSHAL OUDINOT BY THE 

(ROWN PRINCE OF SWEDED. 


A Trench army under the command of 
Maishai Qudinot, Duke of Reggio, was also 
defeated on the 24th and 25th August, by 
the combined army in the north of Ger- 
many under the command of the Crown 
Prince ef Sweden. The following is a copy 
of a Swedish bulletin, giving an account of 
this affair. 

** Rukisdorf, noon, Aug. 24. 


* All the reports of the secret agents 
having announced, on the evening of the 
2Ist August, that the Emperor Napoleon 
was concentrating the corps of the Dukes of 
Keggic, and Belluno, and Padua, and of 
‘enerals Bertrand and Regnier, forming 
more than 80,000 men, in the environs of 
Bareuth, and every thing announcing on 
the part of his troops a rapid march’ upon 
Berlin, the Prince Royal made the follow- 
ing dispositions : 

** The third Prussian corps, commanded 
by Bulow, placed two divisions between 
Hernersdorf and Klein Berin. One divi- 
sien already oceupied Mittenwalde, and 
another Trebbin, in order to mask the 
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whole movement. The fourth Prussian 
corps under Tauentzein united at Blanken. 
felde. The Swedish army left Potsdam on 
the 22d, at two, A. M. proceeded upon Saar. 
mund, passed the defiles, and took post at 
Ruhlsdorff. The Russian army followed 
the Swedish army, and took post at Guter. 
gatze. General Czernicheff guarded Beletz 
and Treunbritzen with 3000 Cossacks and a 
brigade of light infantry. 

** The secret agents announced that the 
Emperor Napoleon was to pass by Luckan 
to proceed to Bareuth. General Czernichesf 
executed his orders with his usual intelli. 
gence, and carried alarm and uneasiness to 
the rear of the enemy’s columns. General 
Hirchfeldt, who had received orders to pro- 
ceed from the environs of Magdeburg to 
Brandenburg.and Potsdam, and from Pots. 
dam and Saarmund, made a rapid move- 
inent of five Swedish miles in ten hours. 

** Affairs were in this state when the ene. 
my attacked General Thumen at Trebbin, 
on the 22d, in the morning. Their superi- 
ority determined the General to evacuate 


that post. The enemy advanced successive. 


ly, and occupied ail the interval between 
Mittenwald and the Suare, covered by 
woods and flanked by marshes. The ad- 
vanced posts feil back slowly, and covered 
the front of the line. On the 23d, in the 
morning, the corps of General Bertrand de- 
bouched upon General Tauentzein. The lat- 
ter repulsed hina and made some prisoners. 

The village of Gros Beren, against 
which the 7th French corps, and a strong 
reserve, was directed, was taken by him. 
The Doke of Reggio’s corps proceeded upon 
Ahrendorfi. By the occupation of Gros 
Beren the enemy was at 1000 toises from 
the centre of the camp. General Bulow re- 
ceived orders to attack it: he executed it 
with the decision of a skilful General. The 
troops marched with the calmness that dis 
tinguished the soldiers of the great Frede- 
rick in the seven years’ war. The cannonade 
was warm for some hours. ‘The troops ad- 
vanced under the protection of the artillery, 
and fell with the bayonet upon the 7 
corps, which had deployed’in the plain, and 
which marched boldly upen the camp. ‘I here 
were several charges of cavalry against the 
corps of the Duke of Padua, which do 
great honour to the Prussian General Op- 
pen. The Russian and Swedish army were 
in battle, and waited the deploying of the 
other cnemy’s corps to attack them at the 
same time. General Winzingerode was at 
the head of 10,000 horse, and the Count de 
Woronzow at the head of the Russian ine 
fantry. Marshal Count Stedingk, in front 
of the Swedish line, had his cavalry 1 Te 
serve. 


The village of Ruhlsdorff, 
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front of his camp, was furnished with in- 
fantry, in order to keep open the commu- 
nication with General Bulow. ‘The other 
corps of the enemy's army not having de- 
bouched from the woods, the Russian and 
Swedish army did not stir. 

‘+ However, the enemy menacing the 
village of Ruhlsdorff, and having already 
pushed his tirailleurs against the light Swed- 
ish treeps placed in front of that village, the 
Prince ordered some battalions, supported 
by artillery, to reinforce the advanced posts, 
and Colonel Cardell was directed to push on 
with a battalion of flying artillery to take 
the enemy in flank. 

** Hitherto the results of the affair of 
Gross Beren are, 26 cannon, 30 caisons, and 
much baggage, and 1500 prisoners ; among 
whom are 40 officers, the Colonel of uhlans 
of the Saxon guard, and several Lieutenant 
Colonels and French Majors. The number 
of killed and wounded of the enemy is very 
considerable, and the woods are filled with 
stragglers, whom the light cavalry are 
bringing in every moment. 

** The enemy have retired beyond Treb- 
bin, which is already occupied by two regi- 
mients of Cossacks. Genera!s Bulow, Tauent- 
zein, and O’Rourke, are in pursuit of the 
enemy, as weil as the whole light Russian 
cavalry. 

**The Prince Royal found among the 
prisoners, officers and soldiers who had ser- 
ved under his orders, and who shed tears of 
jey in seeing their old General again.” 


DEFEAT AND DEATH OF GEN. GIRARD. 


Two other Swedish bulletins inform us 
of a victory obtained over Girard’s corps, 
which forms part of Oudinot’s army. About 
1000 men and 140 officers were made pri- 
soners, and Girard himself is said to have 
been killed. Since the commencement of 


"hostilities, the loss of the enemy opposed to 


the.Crown Prince is estimated at 12,000 
men, of whom 7000 were prisoners. 


° DEATH OF GENERAL MORFAU. 


The late French General Moreau, whose 
arrival in Sweden from America we men- 
tioned in our last Number, was appoin- 
ted second in command of the allied ar- 
mies under the King eof Prussia, and 
also chief of the staff to the Emperor of 
Russia, in which capacity he recently issued 
# general order to the soldiers of the combin- 
ed armics. Unfortunately, however, for the 
tause of the ailligs, bis carcer has been of 
short duration. He was mortally wounded 
by acannon ball in the action before Dresden 
onthe 27th. Me in consequence suffered 
the amputation of both his legs, and in 
that miserable situation he was conveyed by 
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Russian soldiers into Bohemia, where he 
expired on the 2d instant. 


AUSTRIAN MANIFESTO AGAINST FRANCE 


The extraordinary length of this docu- 
ment carries it far bevond our narrow li- 

mits: the following, however, is a pretty 
correct abstract of its contents. 

It begins with declaring his Imperial 
Majesty’s love of peace, of his being free 
from all thoughts of conquest and aggran- 
disement, and of his having entered into 
war only from the danger which the social 


system ran of becoming a prey to a lawless. 


and ambitious power. It proceeds to com- 
plain of the general and destructive system 
adopted by the enemy, by which the com- 
mercial intercourse, and indeed almost all 
intercourse, was suspended between nations. 
It touches upon the marriage of the Aus- 
trian Princess'to Bonaparte, a measure a- 
dopted with the hope of inclining the strong- 
er and victorious party toa sense of moder- 
ation and justice—a hope in which his Ma- 
jesty was more justified, because, at the 
time of the consummation of this union, the 
Emperor Napoleon had obtained that point 
of his career when the preservation of his 
conquests seemed to be a more natural ob- 
ject than a restless struggle after new pos- 
sessions. If these flattering prospects were 
destroyed, it was not to be imputed to Aus- 
tria. 

* The year 1810 was not yet closed, when 
in an evil hour Napoleon resolved to unite a 
large portion of North Germany, and to rob 
the free cities of Hamburgh, Bremen, and 
Lubeck, first of their political and then of 
their commercial existence. ‘This was adop- 
ted under the arbitrary pretext that the war 
with England required it—and it seemed ty 
be the forerunner of greater usurpations, by 
which ene half of Germany was to becuine 
a French province, and the Ermperor Napc- 
Jeon the absolute ruler of the Continent. 

The manifesto then proceeds to the war 
against Russia, and to the motives which 
determined the policy of Austria in that war. 


It goes on as follows: * ‘The campaign of 


1812 furnished a memorable example of the 
failure of an undertaking supported by gi.can- 
tic Nower, conducted by a Captuia of the 
first rank, when, in the confidence of great 
military talents, he despises the rules of 
prudence, and outsteps the bounds of na- 
ture.” 

Then was brought on an important revo- 
lution in all the political relatiougof Furope. 
The confederacy of Russia, Great Britain, 
and Sweden, presented a point of union to all 
neighbouring stutes.—l’russia seized the 
favonrable moment, and threw herself’ into 
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the arms of the alles. The hatred of fo- 
reign dominion flamed out on all sides. ‘The 
crisis was not neglected by the Emperor of 
Austria. 

In the beginning of December steps had 
heen taken to dispose the Emperor Napo- 
jeon to a quiet and peaceful policy. 

But a striking contrast was soon observed 
between the sentiments of Austria and the 
conduct of Napoleon. He declared he 
would hear no proposition for peace that 
should violate the integrity of the French em- 
pire, in the French sense of the word. 

** At the same time eventual conditions, 
with which this self-created boundary did 
not secm to have any relation, were spoken 
of at one time with menacing indignation 3 

it another with bitter contempt, as if it had 
not been possible to declare, in terms suf- 
ficiently distinet, the determination of the 
Emperor Napoleon not to make to the repose 
ofthe scorld even one nominal sacrifice. 
* These hostile demonstrations were at- 
vended with this particular mortification to 
\ustria, that they placed even the invitations 


to peace which this Cabinet, with the know- 


lodge and apparent consent of France, made 
te other Courts, in a false and highly disad- 
vartemeous light. The Sovereigns united 
France, instead of giving any 
newer to Austria’s propositions for negocia- 
sion and mediation, Irid before her the pub- 
declavation of the Freneh Finperor, And 
shen in Maren his Majesty sent a Minister 


to London, to invite England to share in a* 


.godation, the British Ministry replied, 
that they could not believe Austria stili ene 
tertained hones of peace, when the Fanperor 
Napoleon had im the mean time expressed 
entiments which could only tend to perpe- 
tucte the war’ 

The manifesta then proceeds to the iuo- 
ives that produced tie armistice. 

It then states, that in the month of Apri! 
Bonaparte sugeested the dissolution of the 
Prossinny monachy eas the natural conse- 
of her defection from) France, and 
etrtoonty depended upon Austria to add 
‘hoanest important and fiourishing of the 
Piussian provinces to her own states, 


a. however, felt, that the restoration of 


Prussian monarchy was the sten to 
be tuken. 

Noticing in the declaration cf Bonaparte 
that be bed proposed a Congress to be held 
the Austrian Cabinet decicres, 
it was Only acquainted with this prepo- 
sel through the public prints. 

Acquainted with all the obstacles toa 
seneral peace, Austria had long considered 
the possibility of cbtining the object pro- 
gressively, and first by a Continental peace 
hot that the Emperer of Austria * imegined 
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that the Continent cou'd exist, af the Sejxt! 
ration of England were not considered as a 
most deadly evil.” 

Towards the end of the month of June, 
the Emperor sent a Minister to Dresden, and 
a convention was concluded on the 30th June 
accepting the mediation of Austria in the ne- 
gociation of a general, and if that could not 
be effected, a preliminary Continental peace. 
The Congress was to be opened the Sth July; 
it was afterwards extended to the 12th. The 
armistice was extended to the 10th August. 
—In the mean time, Austria resolved. upon 
a new attempt with the British Government. 
Bonaparte received the proposal with appa- 
rent approbation, and offered a passage to 
the Austrian messenger through France. 
But difficulties arose, the passports were de- 
layed from time to time, and at last refused. 

During the interval the Russian and Prus. 
sian Plenipotentiaries were nominated and 
arrived at Prague. The negociations were 
not to be protracted beyond the 10th of Au- 
sust, unless they afforded 2 confident hope 
of a favourable result. 

But it was soon evident that France pro- 
crastinated—a Freneh Minister artived, but 
had no orders to proceed to business un- 
tilthe appearance of the first Plenipotentiary. 
He did not arrive till the 28th July. For- 
mal and minute discussions rendered all the 
endeavours of the mediating power abortive. 
The powers of the French negociator were 
insufficient, and it was not till the 6th August 
that that Minister gave in a new declaration, 
by which the negogiation was not brought one 
step nearer. After an useless exchange at 
notes, the 10th August arrived—The Con- 
gress was at an end, and Austria had no reme+ 
dy, No resource, but to take up arms 


SPAIN. 


STORMING OF ST SHBASTIAN AND 
PULSE OF A FRENCH ARMY WHICH AT- 
TMMPTELD RELIEF. 

After the ensuccessful attempt upon this 
town on the 2oth July, the besiegers were 
obliged to suspend for some time their 0- 
perations for want of a proper supply of am- 
munition; (iis deficlenev, however, being 
speedily remedied, the batteries were again 
opened upon the town, and a large breach 
having been effected in the wall, a succes - 
ful assault was mede upon it on the 3] t 
of August. General Graham's account 0 
the storming of St Sebastian exhibits such 
desperate bravery and persevering resolution 
on the part of the assailants, (opposed a 
they were by obstacles which might without 
disgrace have been deemed insurmountable) 
as cerjuinly entitles this enterprise to 
in the very first class of military exploits. 

Having 
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* Jfaving, (says this veteran General) ar- 
ranged every thing with Sir J. Leith, I cros- 
sed the Urumin to the batteries of the right 
attack, where every thing could be most 
distinetly seen, and from whence the orders 
for the fire of the batteries, according to cir- 
cumstances, could be immediately given. 

“The column of attack in filing out of 
the rightof the trenches, was, as before, ex- 
posed toa heavy fire of shells and grape shot, 
and amine was exploded in the lett angle of 
the counterscarp of the horn-work, which did 
great damage, but did not cheek the ardour 
of the troops in advancing to the attack. 
There never was any thing so fallacious as 
the external appearance of the breach ; with- 
out some description, the almost insuperable 
difficulties of the breach cannot be estimated. 
Notwithstanding its great extent, there was 
but one point where it was possible to enter, 
and there by single files. All the inside of 
the wall, to the right of the curtain, formed 
a perpendicular scarp of at least 20 feet to the 
level of the streets; so that the narrow ridge 
of the curtain itself, formed by the breaching 
of its end and front, was the only accessible 
point. During the suspension of the oper- 
ations of the seige, from want of ammunition, 
the enemy had prepared every means of de- 
fence which art could devise, so that great 
numbers of men were covered by intrench- 
ments und traverses, in the horn-work, on 
tue ramparts of the curtain, and inside of 
the town, opposite to the breach, and ready 
tv pour a most destructive fire of musketry 
6n both flanks of the approach to the top of 
the narrow ridge of the curtain. 

** kvery thing that the most determined 
bravery could attempt was repeatedly tried 
invain by the troops who were brought 
forward from the trenches in succession. 
No man outlived the attentpt to gain the 
ridge: amd though the slope of the breach 
afforded shelter from the enemy's musketry, 
yet still the nature of the stone rubbish pre- 
vented the ereat exertions of the engineers 
and working parties from being able to furm 
4 lodgemnent for the troops exposed to the 
shells and grape from the batteries of the 
sastic, as Was particularly directed, in obedi- 
ence to your Lordship’s instructions; and, 
at ail events, 4 secure lodgement could never 
have been obtained without occupying part 
of the curtain. 

** In this ulmost desperate state of the at- 
tack after consulting with Col. Dickson, com- 
mManding the royal artillery, I ventured to 
order the guns to be turned against the 
curtain. A heavy fire of artillery was direc- 
ted against it; passing a few feet only over 
the heads of our troops on the breach, and 
was kept up with a precision of practice 
beyond all example. Meanwhile I accepted 
the offer of a part of Major-General Brad- 


ford’s Portuguese brigade to ford the river 
near its mouth. The advance of the Ist 
battalion, 13th regiment, under Major 
Snodgrass, over the open breach, and across 
the river ; and of a detachment of the 24th 
regiment, under Lieutenant-Colonel M*Bean, 
in support, was made in the handsomest 
style, under a very severe fire of grape. — 
Major Snodgrass attacked, and finally car- 
ried the small breach on the right of the 
great one, and Lieutenant-Colonel M*Bean's 
detachment occupied the right of the great 
breach. I ought not to omit to mention, 
that a similar offer was made by the Ist 
Portuguese regiment of Brigadier-General 
Wilson's brigade, under Lieutenant-Colone! 
Fearon 3 and that both Major-General Brad- 
ford, and Brigadier-General Wilson, had, 
from the beginning, urged most anxiously 
the employment of their respective brigades 
in the attack, as they had had so large a 
share in the labour and fatigues of the right 
attack. 

** Observing now the effect of the admi- 
rable fire of the batteries against the cur- 
tain, though the enemy was so much cover- 
ed, a great effurt was ordered to be made to 
gain the high ridge at all hazards, at the 
same time that an attempt should be made 
to storm the horn-work. 

** It fell to the lot of the 2d brigade of the 
fifth division, under the command of Colo- 
nel the Honourable Charles Greville, to 
move out of the trenches for this purpose, 
and the 3d battalion of the Royal Scots, un- 
der Lieutenant-Colonel Barnes, supported 
by the 38th, under Lieutenant-Colonet 
Miles, fortunately arrived to assault the 
breach of the curtain, about the time when 
an explosion on the rampart of the curtain 
(occasioned by the fire of the artillery,) 
ereated some confusion among the enemy. 
The narrow pass was gained, and was main- 
tained, after a severe conflict, and the 
troops on the right of the breach, having 
about this time succeeded in forcing the 
barricades on the top of the narrow-line- 
wall, found their way into the houses that 
joined it. Thus, after an assault which last- 
ed above two hours, under the most trying 
circumstances, a firm footing was obtained. 

** It was inpossible to restrain the impe- 
tuosity of the troops, and in an hour more 
the enemy were driven from all the com- 
plication of defences prepared in the streets, 
suffering a severe loss on their retreat to the 
castle, and leaving the whole town in our 
possession.” 

The remaining garrison of St Sebastian 
had surrendered prisoners of war, and the 
castle was taken possession of, by the Bri- 
tish, on the 9th instant. 

‘+ Marshal Soult, after the defeat he sus- 
tained in the end of July in the —— 
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had made great exertions to recruit his 
shattered ariny, and on the 3ist of August 
made another attempt to relieve St Sebas- 
tian, which, from the following extract of a 
dispatch. from Lord Wellington, appears to 
have been defeated by the valour alone of 
the Spanish troops under his Lordship’s 
command. 

** Since the fire against St Sebastian had 
been re-commaenced, the encmy had drawn 
the greatest part of their force to the camp 
of Urogne, and there was every reason to 
believe that they would make an attempt to 
relieve the place. 

** Three divisions of the 4th Spanish ar- 
my, commanded by General Don Manuel 
Preyre, occupied the heights of San Mar- 
cial, and the town of run, by which the 
approach to St Sebastian by the high road was 
covered and protected, and they were sup- 
ported by the Ist divisron of British infane 
try, under Major General Howard and Ma- 
jor General Lord Aylmer's brigades on their 
Jett, and in the rear of Irun, and by General 
h.onga’s division encamped near the Sierra 
de Aya in the rear of their right. In order 
io secure them still further, 1 moved two 
brigades of the 4th division on the 30th, to 
the convent of San Antonio, one of which 
‘General Ross’s) under Lieutenant General 
the Honourable Sir Lowry Cole, moved up 
ihe same day to the Sierra de Aya, and the 
other, on the morning of the Sist, leaving 
the 9th Portuguese brigade. on the heights 
between the Convent and Vera, and Lezaca. 

** Major General Inglis’s brigade of the 
seventh division was moved on the 30th to 
the Bridge of Lezaca ; and 1 gave orders for 
the troops in the Puertos of Echalar, Zuga- 
ramurdie, and Maya, to attack the enemy’s 
weakened posts in front of those positions. 

** The enemy crossed the Bidassoa by the 
vords between Andara and the destroyed 
bridge on the high read before day-light on 
the morning cf the $lst, with a very large 
force, with which they made a most despe- 
rate atiock along the whole front of the po- 
sition of the Soanish troops on the heights of 
San Marcial. They were driven back some 
«ef them even across the river in the mast 
$Ulant style, by the Spanish troops, whose 
eouduct was equal to that of any troops that 
i have ever seen engaged 3 and the attack 
having been frequently repeated, was upon 
every occasion defeated with the same gal- 
jlantry and determination. The course of 
the river being immediately under the 
heights on the French side, on which the 
enemy had placed a considerable quantity of 
cannon, they were enabled te throw a 
bridge across the river, about three quarters 
ora mile above the high road, over which, 
an the afternoon, they marched again 2 con- 
siderable body, which, with these who had 
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crossed the fords, mace anotier desperate 
attack upon the Spanish positions. This 
was equally beat back $ and at length tind. 
ing all their efforts on that side fruitless, the 
enemy took advantage of the darkness of a 
violent storm to retire their troops from this 
front entirely. 

** Notwithstanding that, as I have above 
informed your Lordship, I had a British di- 
vision on each flank of the 4th Spanish ar. 
my, I am happy to be able to report, that 
the conduct of the latter was so conspicu- 
ously good, and they were so capable of de- 
fending their post without assistance, not. 
withstanding the desperate eilorts of the 
enemy to carry it, that finding that the 
ground did not allow of my making use of 
the Ist or 4th divisions on the flanks of the 
enemy's attacking corps, neither of them 
were in the least engaged during the ac- 
tion. 

‘* Nearly at the same time that the ene- 
my crossed the Bidassoa in front of the 
heights of San Marcial, they likewise cros. 
sed the river with about three divisions of 
infantry in two columns, by the fords be- 
low Salin, in front of the position occupied 
by the 9th Portuguese brigade. I ordered 
Major-General Inglis to support this bri- 
gade with that of the 7th division under bis 
command ; and as soon as I was informed 
of the course of the enemy's attack, T sent 
to Lieutenant-General the Earl of Dalhou- 
sie, to request that he would likewise move 
towards the Bidassoa, with the 7th division ; 
and to the light division, to support Major- 
General Inglis by every means in their 
power. Major-General Inglis found it im- 
possible to maintain the heights betwee 
Lezaca and the Bidassoa, and he withdrew 
to those in front of the Convent of San An- 
tonio, which he maintained. 

the mean time, Major-Gencra! 
Kempt moved one brigade of the light divi- 
sion to Lezaca, by which he kept the enemy 
in check, and covered the march of the Ear! 
of Dalhousie to join Major General Inglis. 

**The enemy, however, having 
pletely failed in their attempt upon the po- 
sition of the Spanish army, on the heights of 
San Marcial ; and finding that Major-Gene- 
ral Inglis bad taken a position from which 
they could not drive him 3 at the same tine 
that it covered and protected the right o: 
the Spanish army, and the approaches to 
San Sebastian by Oyarzun, and that their 
situation on the left of the Bidassoa was be- 
coming at every moment more critical, r+ 
tired during the night. 

** The fall of rain during the evening and 
night had so swollen the Bidassoa, that the 
rear of their column was obliged to cross tht 
bridge of Vera. In order to effect this ob- 
Ject, they attacked the pests ef Major-Ge- 
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neral Skerritt’s brigade of the light division, 
at about three in the morning, both from 
the Puerto de Vera and trom the left to 
the Bidassoa.—Although the nature of the 
ground rendered it impossible to prevent 
entirely the passage of the bridge after day- 
light, it was made under the fire of a great 
part of Major-General Skerritt’s brigade, 
and the eremy’s loss in the operation must 
hove been very considerable. ~ 

* While this was going on upon the left of 
the army, Mariscal de Campo Don Pedren 
Giron attacked the enemy’s posts in front 
of the pass of Echalar, on the 30th and Sist. 
Lieut.-<General the Eari of Dalhousie made 
General Le Cor attack those in front of 
Zugarramurde, with the 6th Portuguese 
brigade on the Slst; and the Honourable 
Major-General Colville made Colonel Dou- 
alas attack the enemy’s post in frant of the 
Pass of Maya, on the same day, with the 
7th Portuguese brigade. All these troops 
conducted themselves well. 

** The attack made by the Earl of Dal- 
housie delayed his march till late in the af- 
ternoon of the 3lst, but he was in the even- 
ing in a favourable situation for his further 
progress ; and, in the morning of the Ist, in 
that allotted for him. 

** In these operations, in which a second 
attempt by the enemy to prevent the estab- 
lishment of the allies upon the frontiers has 
been defeated, by the operations of a part 
only of the allied army, at the very moment 
at which the town of St Sabastian was taken 
by storm, I have had great satisfaction in 
observing the zeal and ability of the officers, 
and the gallantry and discipline of the’ sol- 
diers.” 

The loss of the allied troops in all these 
Operations, was 5125, viz. 2133 British,— 
1679 Spanish,—and 1313 Portuguese. 


British Officers killed in the assault of St 
Sebastian. 


Royal Engineers—Lieutenant-Colonel Sir 
Richard Fletcher, and Captains Rhodes and 
Collyer. 

Ist, Royal Scots, 3d Batt.—Ensign Boyd. 

4th Foot, Ist Batt.—Lieutenants Mac. 
quire, Carrol, Fawson, and Jameson ; En- 
sign Montford. 

Nth Foot, Ist Batt.—Major Crawford, 
(lieutenant-Colonel) Lieutenants E. Fraser 
R. Lewyn, R. Morant. 

20th Foot—Captain Rose, (Major.) 

27th Foot, 3d Batt.—Lieut. Hardinge. 

Foot, Ist Batt.—Captain Werge, 
(Major ;) Lieutenants M*Guchin, Lawrence, 
and Wheatly. 

Foot, Ist Batt.—Lieutenant O’Con- 


*th Foot 2d Batt.—Major Kelly ; Cap- 
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tain Hodges; Lieutenants Short and Norsis ; 
Ensigns Bakewell, Campbell, and Bennet. 

52d Foot, Ist Batt.—Lieutenant Harvest. 

59h Foot, 2d Batt.—Captain Scott (Ma- 
jor,) Lieutenants, Honourable W. C. Pery, 
Vevers, Gat. S. Fane and Pyne; Ensigns 
Pack, M. O'Hara, L. Watson. 

27th Foot, 3d Batt.—Volunteers George 
Kenion and John Crawston. 


In the Portuguese service. 


3d Regiment of the Line—Adjutant Hill. 

13th Regiment of the Line—Captain 
Neves. 

British Officers killed in the Operations of 
the Army. 

30th Foot, 2d Batt.—Captain Mallett, 
D. A. Q. M. G. attached to Spanish army. 

11th Foot, Ist Batt.—Lieutenant Rich- 
ardson. 

5lst Foot—Captain Douglass. 

$2d Foot, Ist Batt.—Lieutenant Welsted. 

95th Foot, 3d Batt.—Captain Cadoux. 

In the Portuguese service. 

19th Regiment of the Line— Lieutenant 
Leslie. 

23d Regiment of the Line—Captain G. D. 
Crawford. 

Marshal Suchet appears still to have a 
considerable French force in the eastern 
parts of Spain. A dispatch from Lord W. 
Bentinck, dated Cambrills, August 16, states 
that he had’ been preparing to lay siege to 
Tarragona ; but not having been joined by 
all the troops he expected, and Suchet hav- 
ing advanced from Barcelona to oppose 
him with a force of between 25 and 30,000 
men, he thought it prudent to desist from 
his enterprise, rather than hazard a battle 
with the superior force of the enemys up- 
on which the French blew up Tarragona, 
and Suchet having been joined by the gar- 
rison, retired again tu Barcelona. 

The French government seem deter min- 
ed to make another effort for the recovery 
of Spain, and for this purpose a conscription 
of 30,000 men has been decreed to recruit 
their armies in that quarter. 

The Regency of Spain have lately carried 
into execution a unanimous vote of the 
Congress, which ordered a grant of land to 
be conferred on the Marquis of Wellington, 
as a solid and enduring monument of the 
gratitude of their nation, for the transcen- 
dant services he has rendered it. Three 
royal estates have accordingly been submit- 
ted to the British Field Marshal for his 
choice, and with that disinterestednes$ and 
taste which are known to temper the splen- 
dour of his military fame, he gave the pre- 


ference to that which was lowest in actual . 


value, but which came recommended to his 
fancy by the beauty of its situation and the 
amenities of its scenery. It ia the royal 

estate 
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estate, called the Soto dcl Roma, situated on 
the river Xenil, in the kingdom of Granada. 
Its annual produce is estimated at 30,000 
dollars. 

The Soto del Roma is a large park, cele- 
brated in Spanish history, inclosed and im- 
proved by the Emperor Charles V. remark- 
able for the fineness of its timber and luxu- 
riancy of its vegetation, and for its being 
the only place where there are any pheasants 
in Spain. It is supposed that Charles V. 
turned them out. There is only a small 
hunting house upon it, which was the re- 
treat of Bernardo Wall, Minister of Spain, 
during the latter years of Ferdinand VI. and 
beginning of Charles HII.’s reign. It was 
granted to the Prince of the Peace, and if 
not injured by his rapacity and avarice, is a 
beautiful place. 


PLAGUE AT MALTA. 


This dreadful disorder made its appear- 
ance at Malta on the 16th April last, but 
from the active exertions of the Magistrates 
and Board of Health, its ravages have been 
snuch checked, and have been with the excep- 
tion of a few cases confined to the natives. 

The number of deaths which had taken 
place up to the 30th July, amounted to 
2399 ; at which period, and for some time 
previous, the daily average had been 50. Ac- 
counts, however, to the 8th Augast state 
that the number had been lessened by one- 
half, and hopes were entertained that the 
mortality would soon cease altogether. 

Constantinople and Smyrna were also a- 
bout the same time visited by this dreadful 
scourge; the former had suffered much 
more from it than the latter ; but it had en- 
tirely ceased previous to the 15th of June. 


NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CAPTURE OF THE ARGUS AMERICAN SLOOP 
OF WAR. 


Letter from Captain Maples, af the Pelican 
sloop of war, dated August 14th 1813, St 
David's Heed east five leagues. 


SIR, 


T have the honour to inform you, that in 
obedience to your orders to me of the 12th 
instant, to cruize in St George’s Channel, 
for the protection of the trade, and to ob- 
tain information of an American sloop of 
war, Thad the good fortune to board a brig, 
the master of which informed me, that he 
had seen a vessel, apparently a man of war, 
Steering to the N. E.: at four o'clock this 
morning, 1 saw a vessel on fire, and a brig 
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standing from her, which I soon made oy 
to be a cruizer ; made all sail in chace, ang 
at half past five came alongside of her, (she 
having shortened sail, and imade herse!? 
clear for an obstinate resistance) when, after 
giving her three cheers, our action oom. 
menced, which was kept up with great spirit 
on both sides 42 minutes, wien we laid her 
alongside, and were in the act of boarding 
when she struck her colours, She proves to 
be the United States sloop of war Argus, of 
368 tons, eightcen 24-pounder carronades, 
and two long 12-pounders; had on beard, 
when she sailed from America, (two morths 
sinee) a complement cf 149 men, but in the 
action, 127, commanded by Lieuter=ni-Com. 
mandant W. H. Allen, who, I regret to say, 
was wounded early in the action, and has 
since suffered amputation of his left thich. 

No eulogium I could use wouid do suf- 
ficient Justice to the merits of my gallant of: 
ficers and crew (which consisted of 11) the 
cool courage they displayed, and the preci- 
sion of their fire, could only be cqualied by 
their zeal to distinguish themeelycs ) bul, I 
must beg leave to call your attention to the 
conduct of my first Ligutenant, Thomas 
Welsh; of Mr William Glanville, acting 
Master; Mr William Ingram, the Purser, 
who volunteered his services on deck ; and 
Mr Richard Scott, the Boatswain. 

Our loss, [ am happy to say, is small, 
one miaster’s-mate, Mr William Young, 
slain in the moment of victory, while ani- 
mating, by his courage and example, al! 
around him; and one able seaman, John 
Emery, besides five seamen wounded, who 
are doing well; that of the enemy I have 
not yet been able to ascertain, but it is con- 
siderable, her officers say about 40 killed 
and wounded. 


T have the honour to be, &c. 
J. F. Mapes, Commander. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


A particular account of the interesting 
trial and execution of Philip Nicholson, for 
the murder of Mr and Mrs Bonar, noticed 
in the Magazine for last month, will be 
found in a preceding part of this Number, 
(p. 657. ) 


A proclamation has been issued by the 
Prince Regent, ordering the Parliament, 
which stands prorogued to the first November, 
to be then farther prorogued to the fourth, 
when it is to meet ** for the dispatch 0 
divers urgent and important affairs.” 
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Scottish Chronicle. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICTARY. 
Aiding the Escape of I’rench Prisoners. 


N the 2d of August came on, before this 

Court, the trial of Janet or Jessie Hislop 
de Lone, and James Hislop, accused of aid- 
ing or assisting Pierre or Peter Martys, a 
native of France, and Captain of the 4th 
Swiss regiment; Charles Etein, a German, 
Lieutenant of the 7th dragoons ; and Charles 
Poueald, a Frenchman, Lieutenant of the 
20th regiment of foot,—prisoners of war sta- 
tioned at Lanark on their parole, in attemp- 
ting to make thetr escape out of this king- 
dom. On the indictment heving been read, 
and the prisoners having pleaded not guilty, 
a variety of objections were stated to the re- 
levaney of the indictment, when informa- 
tions were ordered to be given in by the re- 
spective Counsel. 

Informations were accordingly given in 
for both sides, and the pannels were again 
brought to the bar on the 6th of September, 
when the objections stated to the rele- 
vaney of the indictment were taken into 
consideration by the Court. The prisoners 
were indicted on an act of Parliament of the 
52d year of the King, cap. 156, entituled, 

* An act for the more effectual punish- 
ment of persons aiding prisoners of war to 
escape from his Majesty's dominions,’ where 
it is enacted, ** That every person who shall, 
from and alter the passing of this act, know- 
ingly and wilfully aid or assist any alien 
enemy of his Majesty, being a prisoner of 
war in his Majesty’s dominions, whether 
such prisoner shall be confined as a prisoner 
of war in any prison or other place ef cone 
finement, or shall be suffered to be at large 
in his Majesty's dominions, or any part there- 
of on his parole, to escape from such prison 
or other place of confinement, or from his 
Majesty’s dominions, if at large upon parole, 
Shall, upon being convicted thereof, be ad- 
judged guilty of felony, and be liable to be 
transported as a felon for life, or for such 
term of fourteen or seven years as the Court 
before whom such person shall be convicted 
shall adjudge : Provided always, and be it 
further enacted, that every person who shall 
knowing] y and wilfully aid or assist any such 
prisoner at large on parole in quitting any 
part of his Majesty’s dominions where he 
may be on his parole, although he shall not 
aid or assist such person in quitting the coast 

Sept. 1813. 
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of any part of his Majesty's donainions, shal! 
be deemed cuilty of aiding the escape of 
such person under the provisions of this act.” 

It was alledged, in the intormations giver 
in for the pannels, that the act merely re- 
ferred to the actual escape of the prisoners, 
and that if this was not effected, no crime 
had been committed; the argument turned 
upon the interpretation of the words ** escape 
fron such prison or other place of contine- 
ment, or from his Majesty's dominions.” 
And it was contended, by the Counsel for 
the prisoners, in very elaborate and ingeni- 
ous papers, that if the prisoners did not et- 
fect their escape from the kingdom, those 
aiding and abetting their escape merely 
from the place of continement were not 
guilty under the statute—On the part of 
the proscention, it was urged, that the crime 
was committed by persons effecting the lib- 
eration of prisoners of war, whether they et- 
fected their eseape from the country, or 
were by their means permitted to be at large 
in the country. On considering these infor- 
mations, the Court were unanimously of 
opinion, that the indictment was relevant, 
aud that aiding and assisting an enemy to 
escape from his place of continement, al- 
though he should not escape fron the king- 
dom, was a crime both at common and sta- 
tute law. The Judges, in delivering thew 
opinions at the first meeting of Court, ex- 
pressed themslves strong terms with 
regard to the heinous nature of the vuffence, 
as one which allowed an enemy instantly to 
take arms avainst our country, and which 
the eye of justice, as well as law, considered 
as little, ifany thing short of treason. Lord 
Meadowbank, in the course of his observa- 
tions, noticed, that the modern civilised mode 
of warfare had introduced the system of 
imprisonment, instead of the ancient method 
of putting prisoners of war to death; and 
that these very principles of humanity, 
which dictated so excellent a law, required 
that it should be strictly observed. 

The prisoners being informed, that altho” 
they pleaded not guilty on a former occasion, 
they might if so inclined withdraw that plea, 
they both pleaded guilty to the chargé, and 
were sentenced to seven years transporta- 
tion beyond scas, with the usual certification. 

- 

At a meeting of the Presbytery of Fdin- 
burgh, on the 25th of August, the Rev. Sir 
Henry Moncreiff having stated the situation 
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of the Chapel of Fase of the parish of St 
Cuthberts for several years bypast, laid be- 
for the Presbyiery a presentstion from the 
kirk-session of that parish to the Rev. Mr 
Henry Gray, minister of Stenton, to be 
mimster of ‘at Chapel, tegecner with that 
gentleman’s letter of acceptance, and his 
quai ication to Government. ‘These papers 
were read, and also « bond securing Mr 
Gray a stipend of £.200 a-year. The Pres- 
bytery sustained the pres tation, and ap- 
pointed Mr Gray to be ecdmitted minister of 
the Chapel of Ease on "Hhursday the 18th 
of November next, provided that Reverend 
Gentleman's relation is by that time loosed 
from the parish of Stenton. The Rev. Pro- 
fessor Brurton sid, he could not help ob- 
serving, that the conduct of the ministers of 
St Cuthberts wes such, in their attention 


to the interests of the bearers of this Cha. . 


pel, that he hoped his brethren would agree 
with him that they metited the thanks of the 
Fresbytery, for their laudable and meritori- 
ous exertions in this important business, 
The Presbytery most cordially and unaii- 
mously agreed to this motion. 

Ou sundey forenoon, the 224 of August, 
a fire broke ont in a thatched cottage at 
Gladswood, belong’), te Sibba’d, Esq. 
which wor entirely oosumed, together with 
a barn and granary adjoining. As the ac- 
cident happened whilst most of the people 
were at chureh, little assistance could be 
afforded : however, by the exertions of those 
who were Gt Lowe, together wiih the rid of 
some people passing at the tinue, 
the names were prevented from 
cating to the buildings cont*lucus. No 
part of the property of the cottagers could 
be saved. 

Locat opinion being gene- 
rally prevalent amongst inaividuals 
nected with the local militix, ettaclishment, 
thet such persons as have completed their 
period of service in that body are entitled 
to set up uaces in royal burghs, we think 
It nent to reetify this mistake, by giving 
publiciiy to the following letter from the 
War Oilice, in enswer to an inquiry on that 
suvject: ** Lam directed to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the Lith March 
Jast, aud to acquaint you, that the Secretary 
at War, having taken legal advice on the 
question therein put, is of opinic, that, un- 
der the 198th sectien of the genera! Jocal 
militia act, 42d Geo. III. cap. 38. no per- 
son sun, at present, claim the privilege to 
set up trades, by reason of their services in 
the local militia; as that privilege is only 
granted to those who shall have served, 
when that force is drawn out into actual ser- 
vice, by which expression is to be understood 
wnbodied. The two phrases, ** drawn out 
training and exercise,” and drawn 


out into actual service,” being, throughont 
the act, contra-distinguished. 

Lately, in Siowing up a rock of white 
free-stone at Ardrossan, a part of a tree was 
found completely petrified into the nature 
of the rock. From the violence of the blast, 
a-large portion of this natural curiosity 
was reduced into atoms. One piece was 
entire, 15 inchesin length and nine in girth; 
the colour of the bark, with the appearance 
of branches from the parent stem, were 
very visible. Few places present them. 
selves more worthy of the attention of adepts 
in natural history, than the rocks around 
Ardrossan, composed of an endless variety 
of strata of metals, several of which bear 
evident marks of volcanic production. 

Some time ago, 2 man, in digging a drain 
on the farin of Bridieston, in the parish of 
Garvock, turned up a gold coin of the reiga 
of James VI. It is extremely thin, but in 
circumference it is equal to an English halt. 
peuny of coinage 1799. It is in a state of 
complete preservation, the devices and in- 
scriptions being nearly as visible and entire 
as if it had come immediately from the 
mint. On the exergue, there is a coat of 
coms, surmounted by a coronet; the in- 
eription is Jacobus VI. D. G. R. Scotorum. 
Un tlc reverse, a sceptre and sword crossed, 
with a Icsser coronet at top, a thistle on 
cach sia, and underneath, the date 1601. 
The inscription-—Salus populi suprema lex. 


lER SPOUT, 

K xtract of a letter dated Deanston, July 
Quire We had here, on Sunday last, 
about ten o'clock A. M. the heaviest rain I 
ever witvesseas it seermed to fa. in sheets 5 
the roads were filled from side to side, and 
every hollow way appeared « rivulet 5 it was 
accompanio. by hail, and remarkably loud 
peas of thurder, with vivid flashes of light 
ning. lasted nearly half an hour; and I 
am told by a person who saw both, that 
it was very similar to the one which took 
place in Glasgow on Friday last. 

About the corumeneement of the rain, 
and a considerabic time before any thunder 
was heard, Lhad the good fortune to observe 
rather a race phenomenon—a water spout. 
—Vinen I first got my eye upon it, it ap- 
peared to descend from a large black cloud, 
ut an elevation of 659 to 70% above the ho- 
rizon, and mimediately over the west end of 


Blair-Drummond moss, about two miles . 


distant in a south direction. I regret that 
aa intervening height prevented me from 
secing if it actually reached the ground; It 
was in a direct line towards it, with an ap- 
parent diaineter of two and a half feet of an 
equal width from leaving the cloud, as far 
as I could see, (say about 50°.) It - 
then the appearance of being sh or fea- 
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thered on the sides, probably from attracting 
the minor clouds and vapours, as it descend- 
ed. In about two or three minutes it be- 
came smoothand weil defined, and from the 
great height of the cloud, beautifully grand. 
As the storm increased, it bended in the 
airection of the wind, to a considerable 
curve, and again approached near to its ori- 
ginal straight line. It continued in sight 
trom eight to ten minutes, when my view 
was intercepted by ** dark roliing clouds,” 
ead the increasing storm. 

* ‘Thermometer, in a north window, at 
the commencement of the storm, 64 deg. 
Farenheit; when it ceased 61 deg.—Barom- 
eter, at the commencement, 29 deg. 05 min. 
rose during the storm. to 29 deg. 
which T think uncomion,) and two hours 
afterwards was at 29 deg. OU min.” 

- - 

Reevipt and Evpenditure of the Edinburgh 
Charity Work-howse front July to 
July i513. By SPankib, 
Treasurer. 

RECLIPY. 


Church Collections*......... £1941 610 


Two per cent. Poor’s Money =:1778 13 11 
Boarders in Bedlam.....-... 422 5 O 
Ditto in 100 6 
Paul’s Work Mortification 199 5 8! 
Mr Shaw, Aitto..eeee 9 0 O 
Mr Hallowall, ditto...... 15 0 0 
Casual Revenue}... $52 5 I} 
- City of Edinburgh........... 400 0 O 
House in Henderson’s stairs 415 0 
Ditto Vorrester’s Wynd 3.0 0 
Mr Wilson, Churehyard-Ducs 41 0108 
Court of 47 16 5 


Cloathing, Bedding and Fur- 


Washing, Lighting, and 
263 1 OF 
Buildings, Repairs, and Fu- 
143 8 44 
Paul’s Work Mortilication.. 219 10 
Temporary Supplies... If G 
Children at Nurse from 
Te 
Families and Individuals 
1329 9° O 
Mr Nielson, Kirk-Treasurer 150 0 O 


£,7256 19 9! 


Balance of last STL 


L.7708 16 IL 

This year 842 have resided in the house ; 
49 children have been paid for at nurse 5; and 
659 families and individuais have been re- 
gularly supplied—being, in all, 
wheres! 55 have died in the house. 

The numbers stood, in July 1805, at 
500 ;—1806, at 712;—1807, at 782 5— 
180s, at 1000 ;—L1809, at 1194;—I1810, 
at 1340 at at 1402. 

Average expence of those maintained, 
seven guineas each individual per anoum, 
covering every charge upon the establish- 
ment. 

Tie debt of the house, at this date, is 
£.3400, besides the above balance of 
" l " 64. 

N. B.—Thne Managers give notice, that, 
for the sztisfaction of tie public, the books 
will lie open at the oilice ef the house, for 
one month, for the inspection of all concern- 
ed. 


Borrowed from Sir William Edinburgh, 10th August 1913. 
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Forbes, J. Hunter & Co. 1000 0 O 
Balance ‘his year, viz— 
Acceptance for Bread, March Qr 245 9 9 OIN pte 
Ditto for Meal, June Querter 379 16 O APPOINTMENTS. yl 
Due the 32815 Of [From the London Gaxette.] 


16 11 

EXPENDITURE. 
£3960 4 5 
Petty 197 17 O 
0 


Whitehall, July 19. 1813. His Royal 
Highuess the Prince Regent has been p'ea- 
sed to grant unto George Johnstone Hope, 
Esq. Rear-Admiral of the White Squadron 

of his Majesty’s Fleet, his Majesty's royal 
licence and perinission, that he may ace+pt 
and wear the insiziia of a Knight of the 
4th class of the Royal Swedish Military 
Order of the Sword, with which his Majesty 
the King of Sweden has been pleased to 


» SEES 5 


Ditto for interest of Money 172 16 
Houschold Fees and Salaries 570 G 


* Church Collections includes £.297 
eollected in the Established Chuiches on the 


National Fast Day. 

+ Casual Revenue includes £.57 » 13.» 4, 
gollected on the Fast Day in the Churches 
and Chapels not in the Establishment ; also 
£.200 from the Society of Writers to the 
"gnet, 


honour him, in testimony of the high sense 
which that Sovercign entertains of his me- 
rits and services; provided, nevertheless, 
that the sail licence and permission doth 
not authorise the assumption of any style, 
appellation, rank, preeedence, or privilege, 

apper- 
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appertaming unto a Knight Bachelor of 
these reals. 

Whitehall, Aug. 14. His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent has been pleased, to order 
a conge delire to pass the Great Seal, em- 
powering the Dean and Chapter of the ca- 
thedral ehurch of St Paul, London, to elect 


The prize given by the late Colonel Petes 
Murray to the Dux of the Highest Class jn 
the High School, was this year adjudgci to 
Master William Cullen.—And the prize for 
Writing was given to Master Martin Mar. 
shall, son of Mr Francis Marshall, jeweller, 
Gaytield Place. 


mend to the said Dean and Chapter, the 
Reverend William Howley, Doctor in Di- 
vinity, Regius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxford, and a Canon of the 
Cathedral Church of Christ in the said Uni- 
versity, to be by them chosen Bishop of the 
said see of London. 

War Office, Ang. 10. Wis Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent has been pleased 
to appoint the under-mentioned Officers of 
the East India Company's forces to take rank 
by brevet in his Majesty's army in the East 
Inches only, as follows; their commissions 
to be dated June 4. ISIS. 

Major-General: —Kenneth Macpherson, 
George Russell, Sir Baillie, Bart, 
Jolin Macdonald, William Palmer, James 
Dunn, James Dickson, John Pater, George 
Roberts, Urbana Vigors. Arehibald Brown, 
Robert Croker, James Kerr, Richard Gore, 
samuct Watson, brancis ‘Torrens, Cary 
Lelande, and Georgs Harayman, to be Licu- 
tenant-Generals. 

Colonelsy——Nicholas Carnegie, John Hor:- 
ford, John Gordon, Thoms Bateman, 
John Cuppage, Ross Lang, Robert Beil, 
Tiedwey Clarke, W. HA. Blachford, Malcolm 
Grant, John Beilie, William illiamson. 
hicury White, Gabricl Martindale, James 
Macgregor, Charles Rumiley, George 5. 
Brown, and Walker D. Fawecit, to be Ma- 
jor-Generals. 

- 

The following Gentlemen are appointed 
Stewards for next year’s races, viz: 

Sir William Mexwell of Monreith, Bart. 

Alex. Don, younger of Newton Don, Bea. 

James Hope Weir of Craigiehal!, Esq. 

James Dundas of Duodas, 

— 

Peter Hill, bookseller in Kdinburgh, 
has been appointed to the offiee of collgetor 
of the cess, assessed taxes, property-Cuty, 
&c. for ine aity of Edinburgh, vacent by 
the desth of the late Niel Vicar, Esq. 

Ji. consequence of the abeve appointment, 
the Guverners of George He-iot’s Hospital 
Have lately appointed James Denholm, iisq. 
date Conve: ex of the Trades, to be Treasu- 
that uselul room of Mr 


a Bishop of that see, the same being void —- 
qt by the death of the Right Reverend Father . 
mn God, Doctor John Randolph, late Bishop BIRTHS. 
i: 3 thereof; and his Royal Highness has also Feb. 19. 1813. At Madras, Mrs Wim, 
been pleased, by his sign manual, to reeom- Mackenzie, a son. 


July 14. At Dunvegan @astle, the Lady 
of J. N. Macleod of Macleod, Esq. a daugh- 
ter. 

30. At Sundrum, the Lady of John 
Hamilton, Esq. jun of Sundrum, a daugh- 
ter. 

31. At St Andrews, Mrs Ferrie, a daugh- 
ter. 

Aug. 1. At Newhall-House, Mrs Brown, 
a daughter. 

— At Windmill Hill, Sussex, the scat of 
her father, Edward Jeremiah Curteis, Fsc. 
the Lady of Steuart Boone Inglis, Esq. a 
daughter. 

— At Edinburgh, the wife of Mr James 
Crawford, a daughter; it being twenty 
years since Mrs Crawford was delivered of 
her last child. 

4. At Gerrard’s Cross, Buckinghamshin, 
Mrs Mitchell, a son. 

7. At Haughton, Mrs Farquherson, ot 
ilaughton, a son and heir. 

8. At Inverness, Mra Captain Campbe:., 
Tist Highland light infantry, a son. 

At Carradale House, Mis Campbet 
of Carradale, a son. 

10. Av Ford, Mrs Dykes, a daughter. 

Mis Suuth, younger of Jordanhil, a 
gon. 

— At Kirkcudbright, the Lady of Robert 
Gordon, Esq. writer, a son. 

it. At Ednam Hlfouse, Mrs Douglas, @ 
gon. 

15. At Donavourd, Mrs Ferguson, @ 
daughter. 

18. Mrs Horn Elphinstone, of Logie 
Elphinstone, a son. 

— The Lady of D. M*Leod, Esq. of 
Tallisker, a daughter. 

1% At Edinburgh, Mrs Murray, of Mur- 
rayshall, a son. 

— At Edinburgh, the Lady of Patrice 
Strling, Esq. a son. 

@v. Ar Choveley Park, the Duchess of 
Rutiued, a son and heir. 

2¥. At Edinburgh, Mrs Steuart Galbreath, 
a son. 

—- At Sienhouse, Mrs Graham Camp- 
belli, of Siirvan, a daughter. 

— The Lady of Licutenant-Colonel P- 
Black, a son. 

Aug. 
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Ave. 23. Mrs W. Bell, 9, Queen-Street, 
daughter. 

25, Mrs Irving Henderson, Buecleugh 
Piece, a daughter. 

28. AL Punean-house, the Right Hon. 
Lady Aune Fraser, a still-born daughter. 

29, Mrs Macknight, London Street, 2 
“One 

Sept. 3. At Edinburgh, the Lady of Sir 
A. O. Molesworth, of Pitearra, Bart. a son 
and a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 


July 29. 813. Patrick Gordon, Esq. 
merchant in Dublin, to Harriet Maria, re- 
vond daughter of the late Lieutenant-Col. 
Cowley of Mount Pleasant, in the county of 
Dublin. 

Acs 2. At Edinburgh, Mr James Wal- 
lowe, Bathgate, to Miss Agnes Walker, 
daughter of Mr Thomas Watker, Bathgate. 

—- At Glasserton Manse, the Rev. Dr. 
James Laing, to Miss Conning. The bride- 
sroom is about S& years of age, and the 
brice only 

— At Strathaven, Mr John Greham, 
manufacturer in Glasgow, to Miss Janet, 
eldest daughter of Mr Wiliam Currie, 
merchant, Strathaven. 


— At Woodside, John Boyes, Esq. of 


Weilhall, to Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
John Dykes, Esq. of Woodside. 

At Broomfield, James Edgar, Esq. 
merchant in Glasgow, to Miss Anne Bar- 
bara Hamilton, daughter of Join Hamilton, 
ksq. of Broomfield. 

— At Greenock, Mr John Kerr, tobac- 
eonist, to Mrs Agnes Kerr, widew of the 
late Mr Kerr, of that place. 

3. At Langhouse, Mr William Thor- 
burn, jun. merchant, Leith, to Jess, daugh- 
terol Mr Robert Mactie, merchant, Green- 
ock. 

4. At Edinburgh, James Thomson, 
younger of Earnslaw, Esq. to Agnes, only 
daughter of Mr Francis Howden. 

— At Montrose, Mr Wiliam Salmond, 
merchant, to Fsabella, eldest daughter of 
the Reverend James Miller, Arbroath. 

— At Kirktown of Inveralian, Patrick 
Cruickshank, of St Vincent, Esq. to Miss 
Clementina Houston, eldest daughter of the 
deceased Mr Alexander Houston, of Gran- 
town. 

— The Honourable Edward Stourton, 
son of the Right Honourable Lord Stourton, 
to Miss Fox, daughter of James L. Fox, 
Esq. of Bramham Park, Yorkshire. 

6. At Dewar Place, Mr George Forres- 
ter, writer, to Margaret, only daughter of 
Mr James Dewar, builder, 
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Aug. 12. At Edinbureh, Mr Wm Auld, 
to Miss Isabella Scott, daughter of William 
Scott, Esq. Shakespeare Square. 

—— At the Manse of Knockbane, Ross- 
shire, John Hdwards, Esq. writer, Inverness, 
to May, daughter of the Reverend Roderick 
Mackenzie, minister of Knockbane. 

13. Mr Alexander Wisht, Sun Fire 
Ottice, Edinburgh, to Elizabeth, second 
daughter of the late John Jackson, Esq. 

1G. At Bankside, Mr James Lang, of the 
Customs, Grangemouth, to Miss \!argaret 
Miller, daughter of Mr John Miller, farmer, 
Carronside. 

— At Garrochan, Lieutenant A. Black, 
Royal Navy, to Miss Currie, daughter of 
Joho Currie, Esq. of Correshaive. 

17. At Glasgow, Mr Archibald Gray, 
late baker in Carsdyke, to Mrs M*Lacblan, 
of Glasgow. 

Is. At London, the Right Honourable 
Lord James Hay, son of the late Marquis 
of ‘Tweeddale, to Miss Forbes, daughter of 
James Forbes, Esq. of Seaton, Aberdeen- 
shire. 

19. At London, John David Norton, Esq. 
barrister at law, Lincoln’s Inn, to Helen 
Barnington Bruce, daughter of Major-Gen. 
Bruce, of the Honourable East India Com- 
piny’s service. 

23. At Glasgow Field, Thomas Campbell 
Hagart, Esq. younger of Bantaskine, to 
Elizabeth, only daughter of Thomas Stew- 
art, Esq. of Westforth. 

24. At Edinburgh, James Greenhill, Esq. 
of Cordon, to Anne, third daughter of the 
Jate Reverend William Duncan, minister of 
Abernethy. 

25. At Leith, James Robertson, Esq. of 
Balgarvie, to Jessie, fourth daughter of the 
lete John Archibald, Esq. merchant in 
Leith. 

26. At Daleshangie, in Urquhart, David 
Nicol, Esq. of Borluinbeg, to Eliza ‘Towns- 
end, daughter of the late Major Alpin Grant 
of Borlumabeg. 

27. At Linlithgow, Robert Grindston, 
Esq. architect and mason there, to Miss 
Symmers, of Bromey-knows, 

ol. At Edinburgh, the Keverend John 
Brown, of Glendovan, to #rances, daughtec 
of the late Mr Downie, Spittaltown. 

— At Fairtield, near Ayr, James Rick- 
arby, Esq. merchant, Liverpool, to Mary, 
only daughter of Mr Robert Dunlop, lrvine. 

Sept. 1. At Dewar Place, Mr George 
M‘Craw, to Jessy, eldest daughter of the 
deceased John Orrock, Esq. of Orreck. 

2. At Dunbar, John Lorn, Ksq. Grange- 
mouth, to Jessfe, youngest daughter of 
Walter Simpson, Esq. Dunbar. 

DEATHS. 
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DEATHS. 

Jan. At Ceylon, Alexander 
Johnston, Esq. youngest son of the late 
David Johnston, Esq. of Lathrisk, much 
regretted. 

April 27. At St Helena, aged 27 vears, 
Edward Satchwell Fraser, third sen of Kd- 
ward Satchwell Fraser of Reilich, in Inver- 
ness-shire. 

June 3d. At Palermo, in Sicty, Major 
John Turner, of bis Majesty's regt. 

July (6. Yarmouth, Mr William 
Blakic, surgeon in the Royal Navy. 

17. At Pitmedden, blizabeth, fourth 
daughter of Mr Innes of Pitmedden. 

— Mr James Scott, blacksmith, Shiprow, 
Aberdeen, in the 80th year of bis age. Es- 
teemed by his numerous friends—a man of 
great integrity and honesty. 

23. At Arthurlic, John Bisset, Esq. much 
regretted, 

24 At Glasgow, Mr John Napier, foun- 
der. 

— At Kkdinburgh, Mrs Margaret Kelly, 
wile of Mr David Findlay, perfumer, Lawn- 
iarket. 

25. On the breach of St Sebastian, in 
Spain, in) the command of his regiment, 
with inary of his brave comrades, Major 
Peter Fraser, of the 30 battalion Royal 
Scots, or Ist regiment of foot, brother to 
Hugh Fraser, Esq. of Eskdale, and son of 
the late Mr Thomas Fraser ot Achnacloich, 
deeply lamented by his rc iations, and much 
regretted by his friends aud acquaintances. 

— On the vroeach of St Sebastian, at the 
head of his company. Lieutenant John An- 
derson, 3d battalion Roval Scots. 

26. At Avr, in the Lith year of his age, 
John, second son te Joho Maclean, Eaq. of 
Boreray. ‘this young gentleman having 
gone with two of his juvenile companions 
to bathe in the sea, was unfortunately 
drown. 

— At Solton, Mr Alexander Swinton. 

29. At Lothian Street, Niel Maevicar, 
Esq. gentlenan formerly tilled the 
mpportant situation of Lord Provost. of 
Eduiburgh, with great honour to hunself, 
and saustaction to the public. 

30. At Chelionham, John Smith, Esq. 
Britisn Consul at Gottenburgh, and brother- 
in-law to the nar! of Kelle. 

— At Fort-Augustus, Mr John Mae- 
donald, saddkr in Inverness, a man of 
piety and of moral worth. 

3l. At Edinburgh, Mr Charles’ Paton, 
second son of Colone! Johu Paton, Quarter- 
Master-General Ber gal- 

— At Crossgates, near Inverkeithing, 
Mr John Gibson, formerly of Newcastle, 
author of a mio published sone years ago 
ef the coal district of Nortbwmberlead, 
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aud justly esteemed one of the niost intel: 
gent coal-viewers in the North. His nearest 
relations, it is believed, reside on the wes. 
tern, or Lancashire side of W inandermere, 

‘lug. 1. At bis seat in the department of 
the Cote d'Or, in’ France, Marshal Junot, 
Duke of Abrantes, 

— At Wynyard, after a short, though 
severe illness, Sir Henry Vane Tempest, 
Bart. in the 43d year of his age.—Sir Henry 
was one of the representatives in Partia- 
ment for the county of Durham. He suc- 
ceeded to the Baronetcy on the death of his 
father, the Reverend Sir Henry Vane, D.D. 
one of the prebendaries of Durham, in June 
17953; and in January the year following, 
by the death of his maternal uncle, John 
‘Tempest, Esq. he assumed that additional 
surname, and succeeded to the large estates 
of his uncle. In 1799 he married Anne 
Catherine Macdonnell, Countess of Antrim, 
in Ireland, by whom he has left issue, one 
daughter, Frances Vane, born January 16, 
1800. Sir Henry was a great patron of the 
turf, and contributed largely to its amuse- 
ments by the excellent stud he kept. The 
celebrated horse Hambletonian was his pro- 
perty. 

2. At Edinburgh, Eliza Torrence, wife 
of Captain Graham, 25th regiment, sincerely 
regretted. 

3. At Leadhills, Mr William Whitlicld, 
aged 74, for many years overseer to the 
Scots Mining Company there. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr David Buchanan, 
formerly printer in Montrose. 

— At Portobello, Martha, the iniant 
daughter of Mr Bogle, secretary of the Rey- 
al Bank of Scotland. 

5. At Edinburgh, Major James Lunden, 
late of Strathairly. 

— At Edinburgh, Miss Margaret Sophia 
L.unden, daughter of the late Andrew Lun- 
den, Esq. of Strathairly. 

6. At Tannachy, near Forres, Mrs Jean 
Urquhart, .ged 75, widow of the late Ro- 
bert Urquhart, Esq. of Tannachy. 

— At Duddingston, Mrs Janet Kay, 
wife of Rebert Kay, Esq. architect, Dud- 
dingston. 

8. At Strathdighty Manse, near Dundee, 
Mr James Marshall, surgeon, Peterhes, 
late of the Winchelsea Indiaman. 

— At Keirfield, Ann Ross, wife of Jol 
Macvicar, Esq. 

9. At Colinton Mains, in the SIst yeare! 
her age, Mrs Helen Burn, relict of Mr 
John Bonnar, painter Edinburgh. 

— Mrs Patterson, wife of Mr Joan Pat 
terson, Edinburgh Foundry, Leith Walk. 

— Near Edinburgh, Capt. H. Stevenson 
of the Royal Ayrshire regiment of militia, 


aged 63, much and justly regretted, not oP 
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ty by his brother officers, but by an exten- 
sive and respectable circle of friends and 
acquaintances. 

Aug. 10. Christopher Johnson, Esq. of 
Queen Square, London, who was unfortnu- 
nately drowned when bathing in the river 
Karn, near Perth, in Scotland, and aypon 
the executor examining his papers, it ap- 
pears, that from his extreme anxiety to be 
buried by his late wife, wherever he might 
die, he had for many years carried with him 
a paper, containing a similar direction to 
what was expressed in that which was found 
at his death, ordering his body to be con- 
veved to and buried at Cookham in Berk- 
shire. 

1}. At Edinburgh, Miss Macleod, ef 
Lynager. 

— At Edinburgh, Mr Robert Hill, jun., 
writer to the signet. 

— At Pinner, in his 69%h year, Henry 
James Pye, Esq. formerly M. P. for the 
county of Berks, and Poet-Laureat. 

12. At Mayshade, parish of Lasswade, 
Mrs Janet Baxter, relict of the late John 
Baxter, Esq. architect, Rdinbureh. 

13. At Cheltenham, David Sherit?, Esq. 
tacksman of Kinmylies, near Inverness. 

— At Waterford, the Right Reveread 
Dr Joseph Stock, bishop of that diocese, in 
his 77th year. 

— Rear Admiral Samuel Thomson. He 
had on that day concluded his 94th vear. 

— At Portobello, Mrs Wauchope of Nid- 
drie. 

14, At Farley Hill, near Godalming, Sur- 
rey, William Pierrepont, Esq. Rear-.Admi- 
ral of the Blue, aged 46, 

— Suddenly, at Broughty Ferry, Mr 
George Boyd Baxter, a young gentlenian of 
very elegant talents, and unbounded bene- 
volence. 

_ 15. Mr James Finlay, solicitor before the 
Supreme Courts, 

— At Edinburgh, Mr James Shiclls, ex- 
tractor. 

16. At White House, Musse!burgh, Mrs 
klizabeth Robertson, wife of Charles Bell, 
Esq. wine-merchant, Leith. 

— At London, after a lingering illness, 
Alexander Cuthbert, Esq. formerly of Ee- 
cles. He was father of Edward Cuthbert, 
Esq. who was lost in the Calcutta India- 
man, on his passage to England, and of 
Captain Cuthbert, Aid-de-Camp to Lieu- 
tenant-General Sir Thomas Picton, who was 
killed at the Siege of Badajos, 

— Suddeni;, at Nethercroy, in his 78th 
year, Robert Cowan, Esq. late merchant in 
Glasgow. 

s 17. At Strawberry Bank, near Dalkeith, 
George Budge, Esq. of the Ross-shire regi- 
Ment of militia, aged 35. 


16. At Damhead, in the 15th year of her 
age, Ann, youngest daughter of Mr Moffat, 
farmer, Damhead, much and justly regret- 
ted by all her friends. 

—— At Thistle Street. Mr George Mac. 
kennal, many vears collector for the New 
Club, which ottice he served with great in- 
tegrity. 

— At Windmillhill, Sussex, Mary Bar- 
rett, wife of Steuart Boone Inglis, Esq. and 
eldest daughter of Edward Jeremiah Cur. 
teis, Esq. 

is. Mrs Fraser, widow of the late Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Erskine Fraser. 

— At Heavitree, Devonshire, Lieutenant- 
General Skerrett. 

21. Of the small pox, Mr Joseph Wetton, 
of Armitage, in Stadordshire, aged 89. 

Mr Quinun Watt, merehant in Gree- 
nock. 

— At Dysart, \enes Mathew, spouse of 
Mr John Park, General Post Oilice Edin- 
bure!. 

— At the Manse of Chirnside, Mrs Ag- 
nes Watt, wile of the Reverend Dr Logan, 
minister of that i arish. 

— At Dundee, Frances Dun, 
only deoghter of Wiliam Dun, Esq. of 
Hathiey, Midelesex. 

— At Highliw, Mrs Jardine, widow of 
the Reverend Mr Jardine, minister of Bathe 
gate. 

— At Torryburn House, Mrs Weilwood, 
widow of Robert Wellwood. Esq. of Gar- 
vock. 

23. Suddenly, at Dutobarton, Captain 
Kirkus, of the East York militia. 

21. At Edinburgh, Miss Cecilia Elizabeth 
Sharpe, daughter of the late Charles Sharpe, 
Esq. of Hoddam. 

-— At Hawkhill, at an advanced age, 
much and justly regretted, Mrs Betty John 
stone, sister ef the late Sir William Pulte. 
nev, mnd daugatcr of the Ceceased Sir James 
John tone, of Westerhall, Bart. 

— At Piperston, the place of his nativity, 
Mr John Canipbell, the oldest man in the 
parish of Daleymple, who was born about 
the autumnal equinox in the year 1713. 

25. At Edinburgh, Miss Christina Linde- 
say, daighter of the deceased Dr Hercules 
Lindcsay, of Glasgow. 

26. At Stockbridge, near Edinburgh, Mrs 
Jacobina Kvans, wife of Mr Robert Neil- 
son, Canoninills distillery. 

27. At Lanark, suddenly, in the 76th 
year of his age, Mr James Lockhart, of 
Lockhart Bank. 

— At “unbridge Wells, the Raron De 
Rolle. —He was of Soleure, in Switzerland, 
and ai the early age ef fifteen was in the 
Swiss guards. At the commencement of 
the revolution he was a Captain in that 
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corps, and Aide-de-Camp to Count J)'Ar- 
tois. 

Aug. 29. At Greenpark Lodge, near Lin- 
lithgow, Mir James Clapperton, at the ad- 
vanced age of 77 vears. 

Lately, OF the wounds he received in the 
hattle of Lutzen, Licutenant Goorge Brid- 
ges Rodney, son of the Honourable John 
Rodney, Chief Secretary to Governinent in 
the island of Ceylon. 

— In Wigston poor-house, Leices- 
tershire, F. Freer, a Kentish woman, aged 
116.—She retained her faculties, and could 
do ber business in the house till within « 
few days of her decease, and was at church 
a fortnight betore. 


— Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Fane, 


Deaths, Stocks, and Markets. 


the short espace of the Jas 
three weeks, Mr Kirkland, of Meresston, 
aged 70, and two of his sop. 
one of them about 22, and the other 23, a! 
Victims to the small-pox. 

— At Mount Gordon, county of Mayo, 
after a severe iilmess, Sir William Boyd, 
Knt. M.D. for torty years a most emine: 
physician in that provinee. 

— In Spain, in consequence of the 
wounds he received at the 
battle of Vittoria, Licutenant-Colonel Reid. 
wood, of tiie regiment. 
suddenly, after short illness of 
two hours, Lieutevant-Colonel Kirgshury, 
who had served in the army $3 years, 
and 25 of that period in the or 


nt 


of the 49th regiment, at Vittoria, of the Queen's royal regiment ef infantry. He 
wounds he received in that great batilee. was wounded at the siege of Gihrait tar 


In the both he had his leg and pert of his 
thigh carried off, but survived the wonnd 
some cays. He wrote to some of his rela. 
tions atter he had received his wounds, a 
last moments were easy and quiet. ile w 
buried at Vittoria, the scene of his atest 
glory and of his dee 


under General Elliot; served in 'land 
under the Duke of York : in the West Indies 
under General Sir Ralph Abcreromby: in 
the rebellion, in ireiand, under the M uquis 
Covrawellis; kgvpt, under Sir Ralph 
Abercromby 3 in Portugal, under Sir Are 
thur Wellesley 3 ia Spain, under Gengral 


— At Mileod Gregory, Sir John Mowe. Ge served under he 
eldest danghter of tbr Gregory. Marquis Welliegicn in Spain and Po tu. 
— At Portsmouth, Robert Renny, Esq. gal, where he »was severely wounded, and 


surgeon to the forces, author of the History 
of Jamaica, and other works of merit. 

— At his scat, Wiemar, in Saxony, full 
of years. the celebrated Wirland, the Vo!- 
taire of Germany, and Prince of the litera- 
ture of that nation, 


had his horse shot under him at the battle 
of Salamanca, 

—- Capt. Charles Wemyss, of the 7th fue 
7ileers. was severely wounded in the 
breast in the late battles of the Iyrenees, 
while gulantly leading on his compiny to 


the attack, of which wound he soon after 
expired. 
— At Philadelphia, of typhus fever, 


— In Buckinghamshire, of broken 
heart, occasioned by a disappointment in 
love, Miss Arabella Gaylove, @ young lady 


‘ 


ay of rare accomplishments, and a genteel for- — the celebrated Ameriean physician, Dr Ben- 
7 tune. jamin Rush. 

P Wi Prices of Stocks. | Prices of Grain per quarter Corn Exchange, 
_ 1813. st che Omnium. Consols. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Pease, 
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Prices of Ont, Pease, and Borley Meal, in ; 
Prices of Grain at Haddington. i 
1813. Barley Meal. ASL. | Wheat.| Barley. | Oats. | Pease: 

Aug. SL. { 460 21] 80 | 20 19 | Aug 27. 33 52130 42 | 21 32 | 23 3t 

Sept. i. 500 21 20 6s 20 Sept. 8% 138 583130 42 | 20 30 99 380 

14.] 420 | 2) 20) 67 | 20.18 10. | 38 53130 42 | 20 30 | 20 34 

21.) 480 | 21 20] SO | 20 18 17. 35 56129 28 | 20 
28. 420 | 20 19} 70 | 20-18 2% 135 56] 29 42]19 24) 20 St 
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